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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


N Thursday the nation awoke to the news 
() that the employers’ organizations had turned 

down the Melchett-Turner scheme for a 
Joint Industrial Council. By this step they have 
put themselves lamentably in the wrong and have 
incidentally done their best to drive the Trade 
Union Congress back upon that political activity 
which they professed so greatly to fear and from 
which that body, by accepting the Melchett-Turner 
Report last July seemed at length to be courageously 
freeing itself. Public opinion will be almost 
unanimous in condemning the employers. Their 
refusal is carefully drafted, but its unwisdom is 
inadequately covered by the invitation to the 
T.U.C. to meet them for an altogether new dis- 
cussion as to how they can “ usefully consult 
together upon matters of common interest to 
British industry.’’ Is not this the very object 
for which the Joint Industrial Council was 
intended? Then why do they turn their backs 
on the Melchett-Turner scheme and _ virtually 
destroy the fruits of twelve months’ patient work ? 
What can a new conference achieve that the former 


The employers have rejected the Interim 
Report, but they were not asked to accept it. 
All they were asked to accept was an invitation 
to co-operate with the T.U.C. in setting up a 
Joint Industrial Council. If their decision has 
been taken purely on a technical point regard- 
ing the composition of their two organizations, as 
is suggested, could not that composition be 
adjusted to meet the needs of the situation? 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. All the 
same we trust the T.U.C. will not allow amour 
propre or any other consideration to prevent their 
accepting the new invitation. The principle at 
stake is too valuable to be lost through a false 
step on the part of the employers. That step, 
following tardily on the T.U.C.’s acceptance, 
puts the T.U.C. in an extremely strong moral 
position. If it is wise it will not weaken it by 
making an injured or irritable reply. 


On Monday last in Paris the Committee of 
Experts began its attempt to draw up suggestions 
“for the final and complete settlement of the 
Reparation problem.’’ The meetings are presided 
over by Mr. Owen Young, the American repre- 
sentative, although the United States have no 
direct interest in the question. Ten years have 
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elapsed since the end of the war; there is some 
hope that within the next six weeks or so Germany 
may know how much and for how long she has 
to pay. In 1918 she understood she was to be 
burdened only with the cost of destroyed or 
devastated property; gradually other claims, 
which in her view were quite unjustifiable, were 
added; by 1921 she was faced with the fantastic 
demand for £6,600,000,000. In point of fact, 
the experts will be astonished if they can arrange 
for the payment of £1,700,000,000 spread over 
a period of sixty years. Should they succeed in 
making this arrangement, they will then have to 
persuade the politicians to acept it. 


Never before has the old game of taking in 
each other’s washing been played on such a 
grand scale. The argument is simplicity itself. 
Let Germany pay the Allies the amount which 
the Allies owe to the United States, with a little 
over for the devastated territories. And, so that 
she may make these payments, let her float an 
immense loan, which would commercialize her 
debt and give her obligations, not towards other 
governments but towards private citizens. She 
could not then default without ruining her whole 
credit, and reparation would thus no longer be a 
political question. This solution is deliciously 
unpractical. A loan for even one-thirtieth part 
of the total debt could only be floated with the 
help of Wall Street and there is a singular 
disinclination in the United States to lend money 
to Germany to pay her creditors so that they 
may, in turn, pay their creditor, the United 
States. Despite the compliment to Mr. Owen 
Young, this circle will continue to strike the 
Americans as a vicious one. But it may be that 
Germany will be driven into accepting a com- 
mercial debt, which cannot be repudiated, by 
the promise of evacuation of the Rhineland. 


Many people who mistake cynicism for far- 
sightedness have stated bluntly that the Paris 
Peace Pact is hardly worth the paper upon which 
it was written. They must be a little astonished 
to find a serious attempt being made in the 
American Senate to give the Pact ‘“‘ teeth ’’ even 
before it has been ratified by this country. 
Senator Capper’s resolution, providing for an 
embargo on the shipment of arms to any country 
declared by the United States to have violated 
the Peace Pact, is not likely to be adopted by this 
Congress or the next, but it is difficult to over- 
estimate the importance even of a serious discus- 
sion of a step which would make the League 
thoroughly effective. Logic demands the adoption 
by the United States of some machinery for 
showing displeasure with a country which trans- 
gresses the Pact, and, if the Capper resolution 
errs in giving too much power to the President, 
it will sooner or later be replaced by some other 
proposal which will simultaneously assure the 
League that the United States will never actively 
help a country which is clearly an aggressor and 
will solve the Anglo-American dispute over the 
rights of blockade. 


It has long been recognized that the centre of 
Industrial gravity is shifting in this island from 
the north to the south. In the debate on Unem- 
ployment initiated in the Commons this week by 
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the supplementay estimate for the Ministry og 
Labour some significant figures were quoted b 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minist Y 
During the last five years the increase in the insure 
population in the North Eastern and North 
Western districts of England had been aboyt 
per cent., in Scotland 1 per cent., while in Wales 
there has been a small decline. Against these 
figures for the Northern half of the Kingdom mug 
be set an increase of 7 per cent. in the Midlands, 
10 per cent. in Greater London and in the 
South West, and as much as 18 per cent. in the 
South East. This southward tendency will pro. 
bably become intensified when the nationaj 
electricity scheme is in full working order and jt 
suggests that the surplus labour situation yjjj 
gradually right itself. The really encouraging 
thing about it is the striking proof it affords of 
the usefulness of the policy of transference as q 
remedy (although, of course, only partial) for unem. 
ployment. For the remarkable fact is established 
that in those parts where new industrial activity is 
developing an increase in the insured population 
has in each instance been accompanied by a 
decline, sometimes a very marked decline, in the 
figures of unemployment. The Labour Party, 
under Trade Union pressure, has always looked 
askance at transference, fearing presumably that 
the influx of surplus workers from a depressed 
district would overstock and cheapen the labour 
market in a prosperous one. These figures knock 
the bottom out of that argument, but it is impro- 
bable that the Party will allow themselves to be 
persuaded. It has been well observed that they 
seem just now less anxious to find a cure for 
unemployment than to hug it to their bosoms 
as a useful electoral asset. 


Unfortunately for those who are hoping to 
make electoral capital out of industrial depression, 
trade returns for January are considerably up 
and the unemployment figures for the week 
are down by 24,000. The total of imports is the 
highest since January, 1926, and of exports the 
highest since November, 1927. Unemployment is 
still 200,000 worse than a year ago, but a 
decline of 24,000 is welcome. Nothing has 
happened yet to justify belief in the oft-heralded 
trade revival; the light of that particular star has 
yet to reach us. But the marked increase in 
cotton imports, for example, and the better 
figures for bunker coal--two of the worst 
industries of all—do afford grounds for a reason- 
able optimism. Iron and steel exports were also 
well up, a fact which comes inopportunely for the 
safeguarders. It is encouraging to see these 
improvements coming from unaided industries, 
and it suggests that the results of reorganization 


may be even more satisfactory than its advocates 
anticipate. 


The Ministry of Agriculture has followed up 
its recent successful work in improving the 
marketing of British eggs and British fruit with 
an excellent report on ‘ The Marketing of Wheat, 
Barley and Oats in England and Wales.’ For 
reasons with which we deal elsewhere British 
wheat has not the same advantage as many of our 
other forms of produce, but that is no reason 
why we should not market what we grow as 
efficiently as possible, especially as the nature 
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of some of our soil is probably better suited to 
wheat-growing than to anything else. Obviously 
our conditions do not lend themselves to the 
formation of a British Wheat Pool that imitates 
the Canadian model, but the report suggests 
the possibility of area selling agencies, farmer- 
controlled, to reduce the number of sellers and 
to hold back excessive supplies from the market. 
Qn such lines it should be possible to offer larger 
jots of British wheat, more evenly graded, and 
even, perhaps, offered under a National Mark 
that would signify that it could be bought with 
confidence. The Empire now grows more 
wheat than it consumes, and because a pro- 

rtion of British wheat must be mixed with 
Canadian to give the best results, the two are 
really complementary and not competitive. This 
raises the question of ‘‘ An Empire Loaf.” 
These few instances will show that the 
report is well up to the standard of lucidity and 
comprehensiveness that we have learnt to expect 
from this admirable Economic Series; we only 
wish similar machinery were in operation for 
collecting and disseminating knowledge on the 
production side. 


The new electoral register is producing some 
astonishing figures, not only of female prepon- 
derance over males but also of unanticipated 


increases in the total electorate. The huge- 
ness of future electorates and the large 
feminine element in them will change the 


methods of electioneering. The personal appeal 
will become impossible, and candidates will have 
to rely increasingly on mass appeals such as social 
entertainments. The personal element will 
be seriously weakened. Already wireless, and the 
system of relaying speeches, are loosening personal 
ties. There are distinct dangers in the loss, 
not the least of which is the increased opportuni- 
ties it might afford for the unscrupulous to acquire 
the goodwill of a constituency by social bribery. It 
would be a rather vicious satire of circumstance if 
the final achievement of democracy were to be the 
means of reintroducing the pocket borough! One 
enterprising candidate is reported to be arranging 
a gift of handkerchiefs (or is it powder-puffs ?) 
to every new ‘‘ flapper’’ voter added to the 
register in his constituency. Whether that is true 
or not—probably it is not—does not greatly matter ; 
that it was suggested shows the direction in which 
minds are working. In Chelsea mistresses are 
being invited to press upon their servants the 
duties of the patriotic voter. It was Mr. A. A. 
Milne, if we are not mistaken, who some time ago 
drew attention to the amusing and abusing pos- 
sibilities of this situation. If masters and mis- 
tresses were able to influence the votes of the 
servants’ hall they would have in effect not one 
vote, but as manv as they had retainers. To the 
return of the pocket borough would thus be added 
the reintroduction of the plural vote. 


Two new schemes have recently been inaugurated 
to increase the appeal and usefulness of national 
savings certificates. Both of them are particularly 
designed to benefit the industrial worker, and both 
have been worked out so that employers will be put 
toa minimum of expense ; employers who are wise 
will adopt one or both of them eagerly. Nothing 
more surely makes for stability in a class or in a 


nation than a large and increasing number of per 
sons holding a personal stake in the country’s wel, 
fare such as the possession of savings certificates 
secures, This bringing of hundreds of thousands 
of the masses into direct relationship with the 
State is a movement of deep significance. In the 
thirty-one days of last month over five and a half 
million savings certificates were sold, representing 
a cash value of £4,496,000 odd pounds. _It does, 
however, raise one consideration which is not 
generally regarded. The financial responsibility 
of the Exchequer towards the small investor is 
being enormously increased. If a national crisis 
were to arise such as to induce a cashing in on a 
widespread scale, the Government of the day would 
be likely to find themselves very seriously 
embarrassed. It would be interesting to know 
whether there is in existence any plan for dealing 
with this admittedly remote but certainly not 
impossible contingencv 


Critics of the Bolshevist propaganda film, 
‘ Storm over Asia,’ now being shown in Berlin, 
have expressed indignation that the White 
Russian villains of the piece should be dressed 
in British uniforms. It will come as a surprise 
to many to learn that this abuse of honoured 
khaki is not mere fantasy. The Manchester 
Guardian on Tuesday last published a photo- 
graph and details of the Russian mercenaries 
now employed by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council, wearing British uniforms. These White 
Russians may be estimable men, but serving 
under that arch-bandit, General Chang Chung- 
chang, they won an odious reputation for 
brutality, certainly not surpassed by the villains 
in ‘ Storm over Asia.’ If the Shanghai Municipal 
Council really feels compelled to maintain a 
militia of two hundred and fifty White Russians 
it should at least see that these men, whose 
unpopularity among the Chinese is inevitable on 
account of the work they have to carry out, are 
not clad in uniform which could possibly be 
mistaken for that of British soldiers. 


The House of Commons, to its credit, has 
rejected by a sufficient majority the appeal of 
the Corporation for extended leave to carry out 
the project of a St. Paul’s Bridge. Not only the 
threat to the stability of the Cathedral and to 
what of seclusion from tumult it still enjoys was 
responsible for this decision ; the whole conception 
of the bridge, as a solution of traffic problems, 
was once more shown to be fallacious. Another 
unhappy scheme still hangs in the balance. An 
influentially signed protest has appeared in The 
Times against the addition to Westminster Abbey 
of a sacristy, simulating its style and obstructing 
part of the original. The number and weight 
of signatures would undoubtedly have been 
increased but for the scruple of architects in 
criticizing a design by their professional chief. . 
It is to be hoped that the Dean and Chapter, 
who have uncontrolled powers, will think many 
times before setting their immediate convenience 
against the greater interests of their charge. They 
should at least satisfy some competent and 


independent body that no other solution is possible, 
and that their need is so great as to override all 
objections. 
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LIBERALS AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION 


XACTLY what are the caleulations of the 

Liberal Party in the coming General Elec- 

tion? We have now had three versions of 
its policy. Mr. Lloyd George’s version when its 
disguises are stripped off is the policy of the old 
Irish Party. He is still a convinced Coalitionist, 
and even now if he were free to choose he would 
probably prefer a coalition on terms with the Con- 
servative Party. But he must not say coalition 
in either Liberal or Conservative Party circles, 
and therefore he must pretend to be fighting for 
a majority of his own. Mr. Lloyd George gives 
colour to that pretence by preparations to fight 500 
constituencies, but as a realist he knows that this 
policy is unsound and may disturb that balance 
between the other two parties which it is his object 
to produce, as it was that of the old Irish Party. 

The Irish Nationalists knew exactly what their 
own numbers would be after the election and 
could devote all their efforts in English and Scot- 
tish constituencies to prevent either party from 
obtaining a decided majority. Mr. Lloyd George 
is not in that happy position. For all that, play- 
ing as he is for his own hand, he probably recog- 
nizes that he would be wiser to contest fewer con- 
Stituencies and in the others to have the 
Liberal vote cast indifferently for either of the 
other two parties according as it will help to pro- 
duce the equilibrium. For Mr. Lloyd George’s 
supreme object, of course, is to sell his support 
to the best purchaser, and on the terms most 
advantageous to his own power. This motive can- 
not be avowed openly but it is that of the section 
of the party that is in closest touch with him and 
they probably know that the policy of fighting 500 
seats is tactically wrong and dangerous. 

Apart from Mr. Lloyd George’s policy which 
has to be disguised there are two other ver- 
sions of Liberal calculations. Sir Herbert Samuel 
began by declaring that in no circumstances would 
the Liberals again help to keep a minority Labour 
Government in power. But such a declaration 
made while Mr. Lloyd George was out of the 
country is inconsistent with that leader’s personal 
ambitions, for if he cannot form a Government 
of his own his policy must be to sell his sup- 
port to a Government of either party, which is 
what Sir Herbert Samuel says he will not do. 
Moreover, if Sir Herbert Samuel has conscien- 
tious scruples in putting a Labour Government in 
power, he ought logically to be seeking whether 
some arrangement cannot be made with the Con- 
servatives. Otherwise he is playing for a mere 
deadlock and for preventing the King’s Govern- 
ment from being carried on. Accordingly we 
have now a new and revised version of Liberal 
policy from Sir Herbert Samuel. He pretends to 
have persuaded himself by an examination of the 
by-election figures that the Conservatives are sure 
to be beaten and that Liberals may actually come 
back stronger than Labour. His chief reason for 
thinking that Conservatives will be defeated is 
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that in the last twelve months their votes in b 
elections have fallen by one-third ; no Governme, 
he says, can lose a third of its supporters at the 
polls and live. For his hopes of Liberal victop, 
he relies on the calculation that the votes cast 
for the Liberal candidates in these by-elections 
are within ten per cent. of those cast for Labour 
‘* The conclusion,’’ he writes, ‘‘ is that it needs 
only a comparatively slight change in the treng 
of public opinion to bring the strength of th 
Liberal Party to a level with that of Labour and tp 
carry it beyond.” 

We have never been among those who thoy 
that the Liberal Party was doomed to extinction, 
It is quite possible that the Labour Party yj 
break up and in that case the Liberal Party migh; 
begin to attract votes which now go to Labouw. 
Ten years hence Sir Herbert Samuel’s h 
might not be unreasonable. But to-day they 
seem to us chimerical. There is no chance of a 
Liberal majority; the best estimates put their 
probable strength in the next Parliament at about 
80 or go. Sir Herbert Samuel is therefore deceiy. 
ing himself. How far is this self-deception likely 
to injure the interests of the country? It would 
be possible even now by informal electoral under. 
standing between Liberals and Conservatives to 
keep the Socialists out of power for at leas 
another ten years, and perhaps indefinitely. If 
the Socialists come into power after the election 
it will be through the indulgence of these foolish 
hopes of an independent Liberal majority. 

It is true that Sir Herbert Samuel has some 
excuse for his reluctance to consider the 
possibility of making electoral terms with the 
Conservatives. | The Conservatives have given 
him not the slightest encouragement. We have 
several times protested against the conviction on 
which so many Conservatives seem to act that 
the destruction of the Liberal Party will make 
their victory over the Socialists more certain, 
The truth is the opposite. The three-party 
system might have been expressly invented to 
keep the Socialists out of power. Under a two. 
party system nothing is so certain as that one 
party cannot be in power for ever. The swing of 
the pendulum is the unescapable law of democratic 
representation. Now that Labour has grown 9 
strong it may be said of the Liberal Party, as 
was once said of the Austrian Empire, that if it 
did not exist it would be necessary to invent it. 
Inevitably the extinction of the Liberals means 
either the advent of a Socialist Government o 
the creation of a new third party out of the ranks 
of Conservatives. The Conservative Party has 
therefore been ill-advised in its relations with 
the Liberal Party, and though it may well have 
been reluctant to make electoral overtures to Mr. 
Lloyd George there might certainly have been 
possibilities with Sir Herbert Samuel. But if 
the General Election, as now seems probable, is 
to come at the end of May or the beginning 0 
June, there is little hope of any electoral arrange 
ments. 

Sooner or later the Labour Party mus 
split; Fabian and revolutionary Socialism cannot 
live indefinitely together in the same _ patty. 
When the split comes, it will be a matter d 
complete indifference whether the middle part) 
calls itself Liberal or moderate Labour. It wil 
be capable of forming an alternative Governmett 
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© necessary, and the alternative to Conservatism 
sit not be a national danger. But until that split 
takes place, any alternative visible at present is 
highly dangerous. The first Socialist Government 
that has power as well as holds office will inevitably 
be dominated by extreme councils, no matter how 
mild the type of Socialism that is preached by its 
responsible heads. 


THE ROMAN ANSWER 


EVEN years ago Cardinal Ratti, Archbishop 
Se ‘Milan, was elected Pope, and a few 

minutes after his coronation he made what 
most people imagined would be his last public 
appearance before becoming for the rest of his 
life ‘‘ the prisoner in the Vatican.’? He came out 
on te a balcony above the main entrance to the 
Basilica of St. Peter’s and blessed the multitude 
in the great square, while Italian troops presented 
arms in his honour. This step was a breach of 
a custom of over fifty years’ standing, but, even 
so, few who were present on that day imagined 
that it was but the prelude to another and far 
more significant appearance. On Tuesday last 
he reappeared on this same balcony no longer as 
a prisoner, but as the sovereign of a State whose 
complete independence had been recognized by 
that other Roman monarch, King Victor 
Emmanuel, in his palace on the Quirinal Hill. 

In 1870 France, faced by the imminent danger 
of defeat by Prussia, recalled the troops who had 
enabled Pope Pius IX to defend the small remain- 
ing portion of the Papal States from the troops 
of united Italy. By September 20, General 
Cadorna had entered Rome and the Pope had 
shut himself up in the Vatican, declaring he would 
never leave it again until after the restoration 
of his temporal power. Even the Law of Guar- 
antees, with its annual financial grant and its 
assurance that the papal palaces should remain 
in the occupation of the Holy See, did not end 
the dispute, and although during recent years 
unofficial relations between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal have been quite friendly, the legal 
obstacles to a formal recognition of the Pope’s 
sovereign independence seemed, to many, insu- 
perable. 

Negotiations have been proceeding for many 
months in the utmost secrecy. The political con- 
sequences of the step may be so important, both 
to the Italian Government and to the Holy See, 
that every clause and paragraph had to be studied 
with the greatest care. Even now the three docu- 
ments which constitute the agreement have not 
been published in full. It is impossible to know, 
for example, to what extent Canon Law is to be 
enforced throughout the Italian kingdom. Since 
Signor Mussolini has already reintroduced reli- 
gious teaching, at any rate in the primary schools, 
and since the obstacles to divorce are far greater 
in Italy than in most other European countries, 
the introduction of Canon Law would not be very 
unpopular. We have reason to believe, however, 
that the Pope has insisted on special clauses for 
the cultural protection of the German-speaking 
minorities in the Alto Adige. If, as a result of 
his intervention, the deliberate attempts to crush 
out German language and sentiment are to be 


dropped, Pius XI will have earned the gratitude 
of all humane people. Italy is not bound, as are 
the smaller or newer European States, by minori- 
ties treaties, and if she were to accord decent treat- 
ment to the Tyrolese, these other States would no 
longer look upon the concessions they are bound 
by treaty to make to their minorities as a national 
humiliation or an unfair imposition. 

The political effects of the settlement, how- 
ever, will not be felt by the minorities alone, 
although their treatment is one of the gravest 
European questions. The prestige of Fascismo 
will be enhanced in the minds of Roman Catholics 
all the world over. On the other hand, Spain 
will no longer be able to look upon herself as 
the premier Catholic Power, and France, if one 
may judge by her newspapers, is jealous of the 
new position which Italy occupies. Only the 
future can show how much Signor Mussolini will 
influence the policy of the Holy See, or how much 
the Pope will influence that of the Italian Govern- 
ment. It is easy to foresee cases in which the 
Pope might have an immensely valuable restrain- 
ing influence on Fascist Italy. But it is also pos- 
sible that in certain circumstances (if the ques- 
tion arose in Geneva, for example, of applying 
sanctions against Italy for some act of aggression) 
the Italian sympathies of the Pope might so influ- 
ence Roman Catholic States as to prevent a 
decision based upon justice alone. 

It is in the highest degree improbable that the 
new ‘Vatican City’’ will apply for membership of 
the League. Membership, even if it were accorded, 
would place this State, with its minute temporal 
but immense spiritual power, in an anomalous 
position vis-a-vis the other Governments. It is 
far more likely that a useful and constructive 
system will be introduced whereby representatives 
of the Vatican may take part in all those activi- 
ties of the League of direct interest to them, in 
much the same way as do representatives, official 
or unofficial, of the United States and, to a lesser 
degree, of Russia and Turkey. But, inside or 
outside the League, it is clear that the Vatican 
may, by retaining its international outlook, wield 
a far greater influence for peace than it has been 
able to do for well over a century. On the other 
hand, were it to become an agent of Italianita, it 
would lose its spiritual prestige and it might hinder 
the development of the League of Nations. From 
what is known of the character of Pope Pius XI, 
there can be very little doubt that, devoted lover 
of his own country though he be, he will keep in 
mind the international aspects of Roman Catholi- 
cism, political as well as spiritual, and thereby 
escape the ignominious fate which has come upon 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 

Speaking on the day of the signing of the agree- 
ment, Sir Austen Chamberlain said: ‘‘ We are 
a Protestant nation, but we cannot but remember 
that among the subjects of His Majesty are many 
millions of Catholics, to whom this news will be 
tidings of great joy.” The British people, what- 
ever their religion, will echo his congratulations 
on the settlement of this dispute of sixty years’ 
standing, but they will also follow relations 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal, or, rather, 
relations between the Vatican and the Palazzo 
Chigi, with a new interest not entirely devoid of 
uneasiness. 
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THE CEREAL OBSESSION 
By L. F. EASTERBROOK 


HE Ministry of Agriculture’s report on Wheat 
Marketing in England and Wales,* recently 
published, suggests several useful steps that 
might be taken to improve the returns of wheat- 
growers in this country by marketing reforms. It 
cannot be said to hold out any very great hopes of 
the development of wheat-growing as a prominently 
remunerative feature of our agriculture. 

There is a strong case against this island as a 
wheat-growing land. Because of the climate it can 
never produce wheat that will fetch a price equal 
to imported wheat. British wheat may be clean, 
sweet and palatable, but, on the basis of the 1od. 
loaf, its lack of strength, and consequent inability 
to absorb moisture, puts it at a disadvantage 
equivalent to 4s. 2d. per sack of flour as compared 
with wheat from Canada. British wheat is also 
deficient in gluten. Wheat, moreover, is an exhaust- 
ing crop that needs a cleaning crop sandwiched into 
the rotation, and it is easily damaged by a bad 
summer. This adverse factor of climate would 
make British wheat farms of a large acreage— 
which is the most economic way of growing wheat— 
unworkable in this country even if the serious 
difficulties of capital and amalgamating our com- 
paratively high-rented farms in the small total of 
land that nature has given us could be overcome. 
The combined reaper and thresher is not for us. 
Except in war-time, British wheat been 
‘* ruinously cheap’’ for farmers, almost without 
exception, since the Americas were opened up as 
corn-growing lands. ‘‘ The cereal obsession,’’ says 
Lord Bledisloe, ‘‘ must be abandoned in this country 
if agricultural prosperity and the nation’s agricultural 
policy are to be re-established on firm foundations.” 
Yet sometimes we talk as if wheat were the chief 
item in our output. In reality the value of our 
poultry output exceeds it by 4,000,000 and the 
total value of our wheat, barley and oats output 
is only £23,000,000 of the £225,000,000 odd of our 
total agricultural output. 

A tariff on wheat, therefore, even if 
allowed by the consumers, and apart from the 
increase in the cost of living it would surely mean, 
would be a heavy blow at our poultry industry, 
and would increase the expenses of producing the 
other nine-tenths of our agricultural produce while 
it gave nothing with which to pay them. In addition, 
no one could rely upon the permanency of such a 
measure, and it would have the effect of delaying 
further efforts to ‘‘rationalize’’ this branch of agricul- 
ture, besides being very questionable as to whether our 
land was being put to its best use. 

Nor will the argument that wheat-growing should 
be artificially encouraged as a form of war insurance 
hold good. We cannot disorder our lives and live 
permanently in the shadow of a fear that is slowly 
becoming less and less likely to be realized; in any 
case, a system of national granaries would be a 
cheaper and more satisfactory method than a tax on 
bread, especially as in no circumstances could we 
make ourselves independent of foreign wheat supplies 
out of our cwn regular production. France, far 
better placed than England to make herself 
independent of foreign corn, imposed a duty of 7.50 
francs per quintal upon wheat, largely for military 
reasons. How signally this failed to achieve its 
object may be judged from the fact that the duty had 
to be suspended as soon as war broke out, on 


en The Marketing of Wheat, Barley and Oats in England and 
ales.’ . 
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it were. 


July 30, 1914, and in the first five months of the 
war she imported 8,400,000 quintals of wheat, 

Subsidies are open to much the same objections 
in a somewhat less degree; but it is significant that 
our attempts to subsidize industries have been far 
from unqualified successes, as our experiences wig, 
corn, coal and rubber demonstrate. Even gs 
beet, for which there seemed a sound case for , 
subsidy, has not turned out so satisfactorily as Was 
expected, and when the time comes for the subg; 
to be discontinued it may prove to have been x 
ineffective or as unworkable as in the other instances, 

Much as one may dislike quoting Denmark, j 
must be noted that her agricultural prosperity 
from the time when cheap wheat from abroad 
to flood her home market. She did not try to 
it out by taxing it, but welcomed it as a cheap foog 
for the livestock products she proceeded to cultivate 
Incidentally she still produces some 1} tons of wheat, 
barley and oats with this form of farming. If Greg 
Britain gave the same proportion of land to com. 
growing, she would produce about 10} million tong 
of cereals instead of 43 millions, although the increag 
would be not in wheat but in barley and oats, 
Conditions, of course, are different in the tyo 
countries, but the figures at least show that arabe 
farming for stock instead of for wheat for human 
consumption does not necessarily mean turning land 
over to sparse production with reduced employment, 
It is not necessarily a national disaster if a les 
proportion of our bread is grown at home; it might 
be the beginning of a sound, though painful, process 
of economic adjustment to new conditions. 

It would be idle to pretend that such a drastic 
change could be introduced without hardship and 
loss, or without the occurrence of difficulties that 
would tax our resources to the utmost. Our farms 
are laid out for wheat-growing and there are al 
sorts of details, such as the place the wheat crop 
fills in farm routine by the work it gives the men in 
autumn, that would have to be adjusted. Arable 
stock-farming might solve the question of wheat. 
straw for thatching and bedding, but it would not 
solve the problem of finding the capital to equip the 
land with the necessary farm buildings, of which 
there is a deficiency even for present needs. Much 
of our land, especially in East Anglia, is well suited 
for growing wheat, and can we confidently say that 
any other form of farming in those counties would 
pay better, or even be feasible? Our agricultural 
knowledge seems so incomplete, and so many results 
are conflicting. Can we say that every possibk 
device has been explored to make arable farming 
remunerative? Is there nothing to be added to our 
knowledge of how to use labour on the farm 
most efficiently, both by organization and by labour- 
saving machinery? In Scandinavia and Scotland 
five times and twice the amount of artificial manures 
respectively are used on arable farms; are they 
getting better results, and if so, do we know why 
the law of diminishing returns operates more quickly 
here than in those countries? 

In the baffling way that agricultural statistics have, 
the figures given lately by Dr. Ruston, of Leeds 
University, and by others, for farms where costings 
have been carefully kept, are inclined to show that 
it is the arable farms over the average of recent 
years that appear to have given the best results. 
Can we say why this is, or how universally it is 
applicable? These are questions of the first 
importance, but, if they are answerable, there is 
no machinery by which they are commonly explained, 
or made available for the use of the average farmer. 
A tariff on corn would be as disastrous to agriculture 
in general as it would be unacceptable by the 
electorate. The history of subsidies is anything but 
encouraging. But something must be done, and 
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3 rd to pretend that it is not a political 
fs wanted is a full knowledge of 
e facts and possibilities, and a national agricultural 
policy, at least as regards arable farming, which 
the three parties would agree to support. 

It is not a matter for a Royal Commission, but for 
representatives of every branch of agriculture, for 
the agricultural scientists and economists, and for 
representatives of the consumers, assisted by help 
that could be given by trained business minds and 
representatives of the three political parties. Then 
at least we should have some definite object, and 
farmers would know where they were. Anything 
would be better than the vague hints of possible 
attempts at a corn tax, attempts indefinitely deferred 
and without the faintest hope of success, but potent 
enough now to distract farmers from facing the 
facts or from following any definite policy with 
resolution. It is not merely a question of making 
wheat-growing for human food pay, for any industry 
can be bludgeoned into prosperity at the expense of 
others if it is hit with a heavy enough tariff; it is 
a question of finding the most economic lines for 
the development of a national agricultural policy. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


T was presumably thought that to carry straight 
| through with the Committee Stage of the Scottish 

Local Government Bill would be more than even 
English fortitude could stand. Thursday and Friday 
were the fourth and fifth allotted days, and the 
remaining four will probably not be taken till next 
week. Even a return to the English Bill might seem 
an unappetizing change of fare, so a few succulent 
morsels in the form of Supplementary Estimates were 
introduced on Monday. 


* 
* * 


There is often something of a variety entertainment 
on Supplementary Estimate days. As the subjects 
are narrow, Members are usually obliged to keep to 
detail, and the House ranges inquisitively over a 
number of Government Departments, cavilhing at the 
prices paid for land on which to erect remote Lega- 
tions, arguing the merits of British typewriters, or 
disputing the proper number of attendants in the 
Royal Parks. On Monday, although the compensa- 
tion of Irish Loyalists, and that of Oscar Slater, the 
mysteries of the Paymaster-General’s office and that 
of the King’s Remembrancer might have been 
expected to offer irresistible allurements, the House 
was not to be diverted from business connected with 
unemployment, which came first on the list. 


Although the Ministry of Labour was asking for 
an extra £360,000 to pay for the extension of its 
training centres, and to assist the transference of 
labour from depressed to prosperous areas, the 
Opposition, after abusing the Government for doing 
too little, somewhat inconsistently voted against their 
spending more money, regardless of the fact that the 
Government’s unemployment policy as a whole was 
not in question, but only certain items of it. Opposi- 
tion speakers, one after the other, proceeded on the 
assumption that the Government had no other idea 
in their minds but to dump the unwilling victims of 
industrial depression wherever they could get rid of 
them. According to Mr. Shinwell, who is an able 
speaker, but not above slinging any mud that he 
thinks may stick, it is not by finding work but by 


XUM 


increasing relief that the pangs of unemployment can 
best be assuaged. Though the prosperity of such 
luxury trades as gramophones, motors and artificial 
silk may be drawing labour from North to South, 
he contended, this may be but the result of a transient 
stimulus of fashion. His hope lay in keeping the 
industrial population of the North where it was, 
pending the final bankruptcy of capitalism and the 
revival of coal as a source of power through scientific 
discoveries, which he implied would only take shape 
under the fatherly care of a beneficent bureaucracy. 
As for emigration, he looked upon it simply as a 
confession of despair and an underhand method of 
pushing our burden on to the Dominions. Such a 
diatribe, so poisonous of opinion at home and over- 
seas, naturally called forth the most indignant pro- 
tests, particularly from Colonel McDonnell, who also 
replied to criticisms that had been made of the 
Canadian harvesters’ scheme last autumn. The 
grievances of a few men had, he said, been rushed at 
by certain Labour Members “‘ like a camel at an oasis 
in the desert,’’ and it said much for the Government’s 
policy if this was the sort of criticism to which they 
had to resort to make party capital. 
* 
* * 


Quite a substantial number of Members remained 
after eleven o’clock on Tuesday for the St. Paul’s 
Bridge debate, but those who had not studied the 
question beforehand must have found it no easy 
matter to come to a decision on the speeches made. 
Mr. Edward Grenfell presented the case for the City 
of London Corporation—which was to secure a con- 
tinuation of existing powers for another two years— 
clearly but without much sign of personal conviction. 
His colleague, Sir Vansittart Bowater, on the other 
hand, backed him up with more eagerness than 
lucidity. The rejection of the Bill was moved by 
Mr. Scurr, who had the support of most of the Labour 
Members, chiefly on account of the Company’s alleged 
indifference to the conditions in slum _ property 
acquired for the approach to the bridge on the Surrey 
side. Sir Martin Conway’s objections were based on 
the contention that congestion of traffic would be 
made worse instead of better, and that St. Paul’s 
itself would be endangered. The arguments seemed 
fairly evenly balanced, the real point at issue being 
the rival theories of the Traffic Advisory Committee 
and the Royal Commission on London Bridges; but 
the cry of ‘‘ Save the Cathedral’’ eventually 
triumphed. 

* 


* * 

On the Report Stage of the English Local Govern- 
ment Bill on Tuesday and Wednesday progress was, 
on the whole, smooth. The retention of the appointed 
Guardians for a few years in West Ham (the other 
suspended Poor Law Authorities will disappear with 
the new scheme) inspired Mr. Jack Jones to one of 
his more sustained orations. He has such a good 
command of language, and so much natural orator- 
ical facility that it is a pity he should allow his 
reputation to rest on the crude buffoonery of the 
interjections for which he is notorious. On Wednes- 
day things went so fast that Members got home 
for dinner. 

A torpid House at question time is unusual, but 
this week the cold quite froze the quips. Sir Harry 
Brittain saved the situation on Wednesday by 
momentarily losing his temper with the Speaker for 
not letting him intervene in an exchange of shots 
between Sir Austen Chamberlain and Colonel Wedg- 
wood about Lord Palmerston’s diplomatic methods. 
The Labour Party were delighted at the chance of 
calling a Tory to order for the incipient insubordina- 
tion of which they are themselves so often guilty. 

First Crrizen 
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A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


Oxford, February 11, 1929 


T will hardly be surprising if the future economic 
| historian, analysing the blind and unregulated 

industrial adjustments of the post-war period, 
fixes upon Oxford as an especially illuminating 
sample of those curious processes and the way in 
which contemporaries regarded or failed to regard 
them. He will trace the transformation of the little 
University city, picturesque and parasitic, into the 
Detroit of England, with its enormous and largely 
immigrant factory population. Immune from local 
and ephemeral controversy, he will no doubt point 
out that, whatever its ultimate effects upon Oxford, 
the wholesale transference of such industries from 
depressed manufacturing areas to an already 
prosperous residential one could hardly be a sound 
piece of town planning or a national economic 
benefit. He will discover in the rise of Oxford a 
monument to the incompetence of Coventry. The 
facility with which a small local cycle repairer, a 
good business man but no engineering genius, was 
able to seize in a very few years the lion’s share of 
a major industry from the area in which it seemed 
permanently established, and plant it in a town with 
no fund of skilled labour, no factory tradition but a 
very opposite one, and no unique advantages of 
situation, will perhaps draw from him some comment 
on the state of un-rationalized British industry. 

The irony of the over-capitalized, overburdened, 
obsolete plant of the Midlands and North pathetically 
awaiting a ‘‘ trade revival’? and clamouring for 
protection against ‘‘ unfair foreign competition ”’ 
while farther south; under its owners’ very eyes, new 
factories built and run in a modern spirit quietly 
and rapidly deflected the industrial currents whose 
failure was still being mourned in the North, can 
hardly escape his notice. And while observing the 
blindness with which so many textile and engineer- 
ing firms refused to adapt themselves to new 
processes, regarding as totally lapsed demands 
which were in fact bound to find new channels with 
or without their assistance, he will at the same 
time not overlook at the other end the tragi-comic 
spectacle of a representative body of local tradesmen 
and dons, pathetically incapable of public business, 
finding thrust upon them the responsibility for 
developing a modern productive town out of an 
ancient and consuming one. Reading the debates 
of this picturesque assembly he must learn with 
amazement and almost incredulity of their unaccount- 
able preoccupation with petty details of revenue, 
their sublime unawareness of the principles governing 
a town community as a long-lived social organism, 
and their perfect incapacity to grasp the nature 
of the change which they were supposed to be guiding. 

He may perhaps feel bound to verify from 
independent documentary sources the fact that all 
the attractive villa residences of the new industrial 
population at Cowley, Iffley, Headington and 
Garsington really were built several years after Le 
Corbusier wrote, and not in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. No doubt, he may conclude, 
the Oxford builders who clung to Gothic till the 
Restoration found the classic innovations as 
unpalatable as the universal architecture of twentieth- 
century Europe evidently appeared to their 
successors, yet individualist man-hutches and mass- 
production factories go as ill together as industrial 
organization and civic chaos. The state of mind of 
people who built the M.G. Super-Sports while 
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is contemporary with the crinoline and the and 
shaker must remain an insoluble mystery to him, by ! 

What place, you may ask, has all this sententioys. Sir 
ness in an Oxford Letter? Just at this moment 4 clan 
pause to consider the present position is not In 
for. On April 1, perhaps a well-chosen date, the imp 
city boundaries will be enormously extended this 
Oxford will become officially, as it already ig j, hint 
practice, a town of over 70,000 inhabitants. It wij men 
have seven wards instead of four, both the Univers; anct 
and the present City losing proportionately in repre. less 
sentation. An authoritative appeal is being made fo, king 
more first-rate men on the new Council, which js A 
perhaps a politer way of expressing your Corres. seri 
pondent’s repeated prayer for fewer third-rate ones, the 
Motor traffic through Oxford has trebled in the past whi 
six years and the value of the enormous thr bet 
traffic of motor-coaches to Birmingham, Liv the 
Hereford, Cardiff and so on may be guessed from This 
the fact that the Corporation have just decided tha on | 
it is going to pay them to shift the cattle marke chu 
from Gloucester Green in order to provide a suitable the 
parking-place. | Schemes for much-needed by-pass ball 
roads are now going forward and the Vic. @ ™#! 
Chancellor’s suggestion that a tolerable river-fro je 
might be built from Folly Bridge to Osney does not T 
seem quite so impracticable as it would have even a gan 
year ago. The Town Planning Committee, inspired Ind 
perhaps by the courageous example of the - 
Preservation Trust, has begun to reject the more han 
outrageous plans submitted to it on quite a promising ep 
scale, and has actually demanded architectural |” 
improvements before passing the design of the new po 
Playhouse. With unemployment at the Utopian figure of 
of under 2 per cent. Oxford is just now one of the cho 
most prosperous towns in England, and like most othe 
people in similar situations the inhabitants appear be | 
to see no reason why it should not remain so for ever. hap 

A detached observer can hardly share their view. to-d 
The readjustment of rates and taxes in the new Local an 
Government Bills will work to the advantage of to 
Oxford’s northern competitors; the McKenna duties 9 aij 
which guard her staple industry are at the mercy of the pur 
June elections; the road traffic which pours through & of 1 
her is not being favoured by recent legislation. A J wit 
General Motors of Coventry is predicted, and % mu 
Dagenham Works will turn out 44,000 cars a year; an 
they are infinitely better placed than Oxford for the JJ dec 
export trade and at least as well for home & spn 
distribution. There seems no reason to doubt that & fall 
the pre-eminence of the Morris among cheap cars J Wot 
is threatened, and further expansion of Cowley — Afr 
factory is hardly to be expected if the new Ma 
Ford sells in half the anticipated quantities. It J bus 
seems, therefore, unwise to count on any indefinite 9 The 
continuance of the recent rate of expansion, and in J Gre 
fact Oxford will be very lucky indeed if the boom J an 
is not followed by a sharp check. She may well have J grc 
to look back to 1929 as the peak year of a short- @ ins 
lived prosperity. I 

SHROVE TUESDAY ws 

By H. J. MAssINGHAM ie 

HE fallacy that it is the most natural thing in J 

the world for people to play ball is strikingly Ph 
demonstrated every Shrove Tuesday. For on fe 

this annual festival still occur in various parts of the Th 
country a traditional game of football with its roots le 

in the archaic world. The Dorking Ball-Game was vi 

up to quite recently played on Shrove Tuesday only, 

the date of the Roman Saturnalia and of the Osiris ‘ 

celebration of rebirth in Egypt. The game itself was 

a furious hurly-burly, played by teams of no fixed “ 


inhabiting brand-new houses whose spirit and design 


numbers from the east and west sides of the church 
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preceded a solemn procession of the streets 
heroes the test-match in mask and costume, 
pe Lawrence Gomme calls the game a “‘ relic of old 
clan-feuds ”’ and a festival in honour of the dead. 
in donning masks, the players were directly 
impersonating the dead, and an official ceremony like 
this, reaching back as it does into the dimmest 
hinterland of the past, was obviously not com- 
memorative of any common dead. It was an 
ancestral custom, and ancestor-worship, as count- 
less examples illustrate, perpetuated the memory of 
kings or great lords who in death achieved divinity. 

At Ashbourne in Derbyshire, a similar wild 
scrimmage is played between the ‘‘ Down’ards ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Upp’ards ”’ of the town on Shrove Tuesday only, 
while at Bromfield the match, as at Dorking, is 
between the east and west sides of the parish, while 
the ball is (or was) thrown down in the churchyard. 
This reminds us of the traditional French ball-games 
on Shrove Tuesday, which were actually played in the 
churches by the priests themselves. At Bromfield 
the struggle is which side can carry or hack the 
ball to the house of one of the opposing captains, 
with three miles, every yard of which is furiously 
contested, between the ‘‘ goals.’’ 

The nearest parallels to these antique English 

on Shrove Tuesday are among the American 

Indians, and among the Zuni and other tribes the 
conventional ceremony underlying their foot- and 
hand-ball is less obscured by overlying strata of 
culture. The Indian ball-games were a fertility ritual 
in their origins, just as our old sword-dances retain 
something of the ancient Oriental festivals of death 
and rebirth and blind man’s buff of the formalities 
of human sacrifice. Unless you have made a 
thoroughly yndignified score and are anxious for the 
other side to go in on a sticky wicket, it can hardly 
be said that rain and the modern ball-game make a 
happy match of it. We do not play games of ball 
today to beckon on a depression. If it were 
anatural expression of animal spirits for our ancestors 
to play ball, we should scarcely expect to find the 
ball-game in action among them for the express 
purpose of affecting the rainfall. In many parts 
of the world, where archaic ball-games are analogous 
with our own Shrove Tuesday sports, the play was 
much more than a kind of prayer for rain; it was 
an indispensable means not only for summoning and 
decanting the clouds, but enabling the crops to 
sprout, the flowers to shine, the salmon to leap the 
falls, and the earth to renew her winter weeds out- 
worn. In America, in Morocco and all over Berber 
Africa, the ball-game was an agricultural tonic, 
a compelling prod for Nature to get on with her 
business and bring forth the fruits of the earth. 
The ritual associations between the ball-game and the 
Great Mother or Earth Goddess in Africa, Europe 
ad America are impossible to understand on the 
ground of the former being a natural evolution of the 
instinct for play. 

But why, it may be asked, should the playing of a 
game of ball, however showy the pageantry and 
fuddled the heads of the players and spectators, be 
assumed to influence the order of Nature? The 
question can only be answered by our realizing that 
the ball-game was originally a religioys ceremonial 
iistituted by ancestor-king-gods who were credited 
vith miraculous powers over Nature. The divine 
Pharaohs were rain-makers and the solar and 
fertility deities of the archaic world were legion. 
The players, as can be seen by the examples of the 
luni and Dorking ball-games, identified themselves 
with the ancestors they honoured and the gods they 
worshipped. By so doing they temporarily acquired 
heir magical powers. We observe exactly the same 
process at work in the mysteries of classical Greece 
ind the ancient East. In re-enacting the death and 


resurrection of Adonis, Attys, Dionysus and Osiris, 
the mystic celebrants themselves died and were them- 
selves ritualistically reborn. | 

The favourite ball-game of the Californian Indians 
and of the tribes from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf was 
the original form of shinny or hockey, the object of 
each party being to score goals by means of sticks. 
The football of the Navaho Indians was only played 
on a date corresponding with our Shrove Tuesday, 
and without it there would have been no crops. The 
Cherokee Racket Game (the parent of lacrosse) was 
heralded by songs and dances continuing all night 
long, while each player had his flesh torn into three 
hundred gashes by a toothed comb. As though’ this 
were not enough to stimulate his prowess, he was 
baptised and his purificatory exercises tell us without 
any doubt that the champions endured an initiatory 
ceremony kindred to those of the Eleusinian and other 
Mysteries of Greece, and signifying rebirth and the 
promise of immortality. 

Both in the English Shrove Tyesday games and 
their Indian correlatives we are struck by the extreme 
violence of the players. Yet if there is one thing the 
theory of the instinctive origin of ball-games would 
swear by, it is that they were an instinctive recrea- 
tion. But the ancestral games of which the Zuni and 
Dorking ceremonial free fights were derivatives were 
quite definitely a mimic and conventionalized warfare. 
They were invariably played by sides chosen from the 
dual political organization of the community, and this 
dualism was a hostile one, surviving in the east and 
west divisions of our Bromfield and other reliquary 
sports. This animosity between the two sections or 
moieties of the tribe was in no sense a natural one. 
It was present only because the players were represent- 
ing an ancestral and traditional quarrel between its 
founder king-gods. It was the old old quarrel so widely 
distributed between the chiefs of the Sky and the 
Underworld, in later times naturalized into Summer 
and Winter. It is only among tribes and peoples who 
incorporated this peculiar dichotomy into their consti- 
tution that these ball-games occur. Hence Sir 
Lawrence Gomme’s “‘ clan-fights’’ in the Dorking 
Ball-Game. 

‘** I believe,’’ said the Queen in ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ ‘‘ as many asj six impossible things every day 
before breakfast.’’ That is an understatement of 
what the ancient ball-players believed. The similar- 
ities together with the divergencies of ball-game 
fantasticalnesses in the early world of civilization must 
have possessed a simpler and common origin. It is an 
obviously untenable theory that mankind could have 
invested the ball-game with all this paraphernalia of 
nonsensical symbolism by spontaneous mental com- 
bustion in different parts of the world. 

What these Shrove Tuesday survivals reveal is the 
exceedingly slow transformation of the formal and 
sacrosanct into the secular and the human. In the 
course of centuries, the ball-game shredded off its 
official and supernatural pomps, and at long last came 
into its own as a human play of skill and entertainment. 
I say ‘‘ nearly,’’ for the public schools of England still 
retain patches of its ceremonial ancestry and play it 
as a rite rather than an enjoyment, while the Shrove 
Tuesday players perpetuate a ragged symbolism of 
whose original meaning they are totally oblivious. 
The answer to the question: Why do we play ball? 
is the same as the answer to the questions : Why do we 
go to the theatre? why do we make war? why do we 
do a host of other things which shoddy and lazy 
thinking accounts for as ‘“‘ natural ’’ activities? The 
answer is because civilization has taught us so to do. 
Its institutions have brought into play certain modes 
of thought and conduct, certain forms of imitation 
which were not part of our primitive inheritance. 

The story of Shrove Tuesday football is, again, that 
of the conservatism of mankind in beliefs and opinions 
that appear to us nowadays to be so orazy, grotesque 
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and unrelated that it is hardly possible to credit their 
robust survival among millions of men for thousands 
of years. The generality of men live by tradition, 
habit and convention and these at the beginning were 
the fruit of original ideas invented by a very few men. 


THE BELOVED RECTOR 


CHILD’S sense of smell must be very acute 
A for the memories it excites to remain vivid 
_ & throughout a lifetime, still more so if a memory 
excited recalls instantly its associate smell. I have 
set out to describe a truly amiable figure of my 
childhood and the first impression that returns to me 
is of the smell of him. . We were allowed, if we 
were quiet, to sit in my mother’s drawing room 
when the old Rector was paying his parochial call, 
and even now I can recapture the pleasant odour 
that hung about the great overcoat which he never 
discarded. I suspect that tobacco smoke contributed 
greatly to it, but the whole effect was as if he had 
been gently baked for many hours in front of a peat 
fire. Add to that the next impression, most clearly 
retained, which was of the deep vibrations of his voice, 
a voice that would have charmed any child, apart 
from the flow of fun to which he always entertained 
us, and I can proceed to a more particular 
description of his appearance. 

This was as much the reverse of clerical as could 
be imagined. The great overcoat referred to was 
of the material of which sailors’ pea jackets were 
made, and above the collar was visible one of a 
whole series of knitted mufflers. Indoors or out, 
in summer or winter he wore the overcoat and the 
mufflers, covering them in church with a long white 
surplice which billowed in the draught and made 
him seem of immense size. 

But the most characteristic feature of his costume 
was his peaked nautical cap. No one ever knew the 
origin of this headgear. As pastor of a_ small 
South Coast village, swept for months on end by 
gales from the East and West, it -was an entirely 
sensible choice. There was a theory that he adopted 
it in virtue of his position as Captain of the Rocket 
Life Saving Apparatus. He may have bought it for 
the emergencies into which that responsibility was 
bound to lead him and liking it so well never 
discarded it. I suspect, too, that it fed his humour 
as a tooth and nail opponent of all clerical affectation. 
It was such a cap as Christ’s followers would have 
found of much practical use on the Sea of Galilee. 

His face was keen and bore the lines of sorrow, 
thought and humour. He wore the side whiskers of 
the Charles Kingsley-Matthew Arnold period which 
left his broad mouth exposed so that his listeners 
could enjoy the coming joke in advance as his under- 
lip started to quiver with his own appreciation of it. 
But there was a dignity, even a stateliness about him 
and to him I trace most clearly my juvenile visualiza- 
tion of God the Father. With the truest reverence I 
saw God always as a tall, venerable, surpliced figure, 
with the hood of a Master of Arts of Cambridge 
University, with that broad finely-shaped head, those 
penetrating eyes, that eagle nose and kindly mouth, 
the sensitive hands fumbling, as I stood in judgment 
before Him, for the pince-nez lost in the folds of 
white linen. (The rector had, by the way, one 
inseparable companion in the shape of a small book, 
the cover of which was nearly worn away. We 
thought it was a Testament for his bedside visits and 
only recently have I discovered what book it was 
and to what purposes it was put.) 

The parish which was his cure was a long 
straggling one, the cottages scattered for a mile or 
so along an exposed coast, and in those days few 
strangers ever penetrated into it for nine months in 


the year. .In the summer a few families would come 
into lodgings for their holidays, but for the major 
part his parishioners were cottagers, few of them 
above the border line of poverty and earning wha 
they did in the fishing smacks, working on the 
sea wall or as agricultural labourers on the marsh 
behind. 

With him public worship was exclusively reserye 
for Sunday, but during the week he was Constantly 
on his rounds peeping into this cottage and to that, 
What spiritual consolation he offered I never kney 
but I think he had a general rule not to leave until 
he had made the afflicted laugh. Material consolation 
brings me back to the little book he always carrie, 
He would, I have been told, scribble a note in ; 
tear the leaf out and leave it on the table. It was 
an order on the grocer, the butcher, the baker, or 
if he thought. it more appropriate, on the ion, 
keeper for port or brandy. So it was aig 
that he pauperized the village and I dare 
say his kindly heart did commit excesses of 
generosity which would be condemned by the 
economist. I daresay, too, that he encouraged the 
malingerer—but he was far too acute not to know 
when he was being imposed upon. But there are 
men of his type whom I have met who allow them. 
selves to be soaked, open-eyed, being perfectly 
aware of the fact, on the principle, one supposes, 
that deserving or undeserving the poverty remains 
the same. 

And he did succeed (despite the competition of a 
red brick chapel) in filling the church every Sunday 
for the simple and severe services he conducted there, 
A wheezy harmonium accompanying a few hymns 
provided the only music, but there was music enough 
in his glorious voice as he read the prayers, the 
psalms, the lessons to satisfy anyone who loved fine 
reading for its own sake. And we youngsters (and 
some of our elders too) knew that even the long 
passages of the Litany would be compensated for 
when the old man ascended the pulpit steps. 

In his sermons he could no more help giving 
rein to his d:y humour than we could help our silent 
laughter. Perhaps it was reprehensible. I do 
not remember that he resorted much to moral 
adjuration except to the common Christian charity 
which he himself practised so abundantly. He 
preached mostly from the Old Testament, taking a 
familiar story, expounding and elaborating it. A 
favourite with him was the lesson for Good Friday— 
Abraham’s temptation and the impending’ sacrifice 
of Isaac. He would read it first from the lectern 
and then again from the pulpit : ‘‘ Take now thy son, 
thy only son, Isaac, whom thou lovest ’’ and dwell on 
all the rather terrible details of the story. But he 
would point a climax which struck at the heart of 
every member of his simple audience. Supposing 
that Abraham had been called upon to complete the 
sacrifice, supposing that the Angel of God had not, 
intervened. Imagine Abraham’s return home bowed 
down by his own grief, but imagine particularly the 
awful interview that awaited him. | What would 
Sarah have said? 

So, too, he would invite us to contemplate the 
number of Solomon’s female dependants in the light 
of his laundry bill. These innocent facetia were 
introduced as comic relief to a good deal 
of serious exposition and homely advice. His 
similes he found ready to hand in the life of his 
humble flock. He was far too humble himself (he 
still pronounced it ’umble) to insist too much on the 
highest flights of virtue. Like a predecessor in the 
same cure, of whom there is still a tradition, he 
would rather say: ‘‘ Don’t do as I do. Do what I 
tell you.’’ 

He was of that strong Evangelical mould which 
resisted all forms of ceremonial, who distrusted his 
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Jericals so much that he would hide in a tool 

Se yale they called on him. He scoffed openly 
when a tombstone was erected with the initials 
R.LP. upon it. He made the central feature of the 
churchyard a long grave in which were interred the 
bodies of known and unknown foreign sailors, washed 
by the sea. This, with its row of wooden crosses, 
was kept always, in bright order, as a flower garden. 

It is not difficult to see wherein his influence lay. 
He lived the Gospel without much preaching of it. 
This man of fine education had a mind so sensitive 
that it could attune itself to the thoughts and 
aspirations of the simplest of his followers. Typical 
of him was his blank refusal to recognize any 
estrangement with the Nonconformists. Wherever they 
worshipped they were still his parishioners and were 
as much the recipients of his custom (if they were 
tradespeople), of his solicitude (if they were sick or 
impoverished), as if they attended church every 
Sunday. 

When many years ago he died (he went to sleep 
one afternoon over his own sermon and did not 
wake up again. How he would have loved to tell the 
story against himself !) much of the good he did lived 
after him and much of the evil that he found had 
disappeared. It all seems to point a very elementary 
moral lesson—that much striving after precept is 
never so effective as a life of charity, the imparting 
of shrewd wisdom with the blessed gift of humour. 


J. B.S. B. 


ANOTHER SIGN OF THE TIMES 
By D. B. WynpHAm LEwis 


LIBLY enough the phrase ‘‘a sign of the 
slips off the easy nib of the 

journalist, whether he be exhilarated by an 
episcopal criticism of the Virgin Birth or an actress’s 
rolling her stockings below (or above) the knee. 
Automatically in the journalist’s mental card-index 
“a sign of the times’’ stands filed just before 
“Portia ’’ (referring to any female barrister) and just 
after ‘‘ the Modern Spirit demands—.” It is applied 
week in and week out (and why not?) to a score of 
things, some even of importance. I have not yet seen 
it applied to a matter over which, however attractive 
and daring it may at first appear, the judicious must 
shake their heads. They will thank me before long 
for bringing it to their notice. 

The excellent ‘‘ Everyman ’’ series, which has for 
years been unostentatiously spreading among the 
voting classes the new gospel concerning the English 
Classics, namely, that the locked glass case is not 
really essential after all, includes among its innumer- 
able editions J. R. Green’s ‘ Short History of the 
English People,’ in two volumes. Now J. R. Green 
is an historian venerable and delightful for more 
reasons than one. The briefest glimpse at a battered 
brown old copy of him, the aroma of his remembered 
pages (‘‘ fragrant as the first bloom of those sciential 
apples. . .’’), the pencil marks, the blots symmon 
up, in the most mechanical or Wendy manner, the happy 
ghost of lost iridescent youth; and we sling J. R. 
Green back behind the nursery boot-cupboard with 
positively the suspicion of a mild catch at the throat. 
In the distant age of gold Lever and Anstey were 
our bedside companions rather than Mr. Wells, and 
thus we were spared the sharp (yet in those 
frondeur days—who knows ?—possibly also gratifying) 
shock of finding out such things as : 

You remember a rather readable and rather pretentious 


history we had in our schooldays, full of bad ethnology about 
Kelts and Anglo-Saxons, called J. R. Green’s ‘ History of the 
English People’? It was part of that movement of profes- 
soria! barbarity, of braggart race-Imperialism and anti-Irishism 
of which Froude and Freeman were leaders; it smelt of 
Carlyle and Germany, it helped provoke the Keltic Renascence.” 


** Boon.’ By H. G. Wells. 


Yet even then, I suppose, we should have carried 
away from the contemplation of such a tirade nothing 
more than a vague impression of somebody having 
a frightful smack at the stinker Green; and if any 
blurred and garbled recollections of it orept into a 
history-paper, the subsequent interrogatory would have 
lacked that knockabout comedy element which, it 
seems, daily coloured the fortunate lives of Stalky 
and his little friends. 

The ‘‘ Everyman ” edition does not take a smack at 
J. R. Green. Nor did the Borgias beat their private 
enemies about the head with halberds. It is in a calm, 
sedate Renaissance fashion that the ‘‘ Everyman ” sets 
about undermining one of our national authorities. 
The first volume (A.D. 607-1610) lies open before me.. 
At the end of each early chapter, roughly, of Green 
there appears, in small neat type, a paragraph, some- 
times two, sometimes three, equably pointing out the 
principal blunders, overstatements, and false deduc- 
tions in the text. Even the famous ‘‘ England thrilled 
at the news with a sense of national shame such as 
she had never felt before” is coldly cashiered. One 
had been rather fond of that picture of 
England thrilling with shame in unison (‘‘ take 
your time from the left-’and man’’) the 
early thirteenth century because John had become 
the Pope’s vassal. One felt that it must have 
been something rather like (if not so tremendous as) 
the wave of national shame and despair after the 
England-All Blacks disaster. Nevertheless the ‘‘Every- 
man” examiner gives Green a bad mark for this 
outburst of wholesome spontaneous enthusiasm. He 
points out that in an age of feudal overlordships 
various kings became vassals to Emperor or Pope, 
that the procedure was usual, and that to Walter of 
Coventry (though he reports that ‘‘ some’’ thought 
it ignominious) it appeared even  statesmanlike. 
Evidently, then, we must suppose, a bright flush of 
shame did not simultaneously colour every honest 
English cheek. Comparatively few knightly hands 
were clenched. Not more than one or two harps were 
dashed in anguish down. Hardly half-a-dozen vir- 
ginal tears splashed the embroidery-frame. In the 
buttery the churls continued their odd early English 
gestures as if nothing had happened. Except for 
predicting that old J. R. Green would probably 
take it hard, the stars were unmoved. And this is by 
no means the most conspicuous instance of ‘‘ Every- 
man’s’’ frigid trimming of Greenery. ‘‘ Green’s 
account of [so-and-so] requires some revision.’’ 
There is some doubt about... .’’ ‘‘ This can 
hardly be regarded as representing the actual fact.’’ 
‘* The account given in the text of the English Con- 
quest is picturesque rather than historical.’’ ‘‘ The 
picture of England under Stephen is, perhaps, some- 
what highly coloured.’’ So the dubious work con- 
tinues. 

Where will it end? The Old and New Testaments 
have some time ago been carefully dealt with in this 
manner, and (I am told) Mr. Wells himself is now 
beginning to be subjected to criticism on points of fact. 
Will hands next be laid on the bustling and reverend 
author of ‘ Deeds That Won The Empire,’ on Gibbon, 
on the Cambridge History, on ‘ Little Arthur’s First 
English History-Book’? Will some rancid infidel 
shortly suggest that Mr. Lytton Strachey could not 
possibly know what was passing through the mind 
of Philip of Spain as he lay dying? And if so, what 
becomes of English History, and of England? 

And finally, is this a sign of the times, or should I 
have saved the phrase for my annual article on The 
Summer Girl, or Rebellious Miss 1929? 


MR. J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Mr. Priestley is indisposed; he will resume his weekly essay 
in the course of the next two or three weeks. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4G The Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


LONDON EDUCATION 


SIR,—In the interesting article under the above 
title, in the last issue of the Saturpay Review, the 
writer, while praising the splendid work of the 
London School Board and the L.C.C. in the past, 
considers that there is now ‘‘a_ tendency to 
complacency”? as to progress, and that the time 
has come for ‘ta new line of advance.’? Among 
other matters he refers to the school-buildings erected 
in large numbers after 1810, which are still extant, 
as ‘‘ monuments of antiquity,’? and says a school- 
building considered good in 1872 ‘‘ would not now be 
regarded as a good prison.’ 

Without going quite as far as this, it certainly is 
the case that there are still existing many old 
unsuitable school-buildings, in which generations 
of teachers and children have suffered from crowd- 
ing, bad lighting and ventilation, and lack of play- 
grounds. The work of the L.C.C., so far as the 
material needs of elementary education are concerned, 
cannot be held to be complete until these wretched 
buildings are replaced by well-designed and hygienic 
buildings. 

The writer says there is a call for the reorganiza- 
tion of Central Schools, and for the reduction of 
classes. With regard to the first mentioned, I believe 
there has been a steady increase in the number of 
Secondary and Central Schools, but it is doubtful 
whether these have been equally distributed, and there 
does not seem to have been any attempt to organize 
groups or units in the various divisions or districts 
of London, with a view to centralization. As to 
the reduction in the size of classes, so long as 
classes of sixty children are allowed by the authorities, 
the progress of the children in them will be retarded, 
and an unfair tax put upon the teachers’ energies 
and health. They are a crying evil, and to my 
knowledge they have been in operation for a quarter 
of a century; and yet, apparently, the N.U.E.T., 
with all its great influence, has been unable to 
prohibit appointments to such classes. 

Respecting the qualifications of a teacher of the 
youngest children, of course some practical training 
is desirable; but brightness, intelligence, patience and 
good humour are those that should carry most weight, 
and these cannot be tested by examination. Happily 
the maternal instinct may generally be relied on to 
provide the needed sympathy. 

The pressing need for a ‘‘ pre-school ’’ or nursery 
school is abundantly evidenced in the reports of the 
Medical Officers of the Board of Education. 

I am, etc., 
E. A. HELpPs 
(Formerly one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools) 


63 Harcourt Terrace, S.W. 


SIR,—I have read with much interest the article 
under this heading in your issue of the gth inst. ; may 
a hard-working householder enquire why one cannot 
obtain the services of a good cook? The culinary 
art is not to be despised by the highest or lowest 
lady in the land, and years ago there certainly was 
not the same difficulty on the subject as now prevails. 

No doubt many tinned foods are quite good, but 
only as supplementaries, and surely those who pay 
so heavily for Education are entitled to some direct 
return, which as a start might fitly commence with ' 
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the preparation and serving up of properly 
meals. Instruction under this head need not interf, 
with lessons in Dancing, Music, Athletics, Draw; 
Mathematics, Science, Languages, Dressmaking, and 
other accomplishments necessary to bring the student 
into touch with the realities of life. 

I am, etc., 


T. 


KENYA AND THE EAST AFRICAN REPORT 


SIR,—Your editorial on January 26 gave a qualifiey 
approval to the Hilton Young Report, and expresge 
surprise that it had received so little public attention, 
Since then letters from Lord Lugard and Lord Olivie 
have appeared in The Times foreshadowing a debat, 
on the subject in the House of Lords. Before tha 
takes place I should be grateful if you would alloy 
me to put the case against adoption of the Report, 
as it appears to the Kenya settlers. 

It would take too much space to discuss the 
financial and economic aspects of the Report, the 
Commissioners’ conception of the ‘‘ Dual Policy,” their 
desire to create a large and expensive bureaucracy, 
and their association of incompatible functions in the 
office of Governor-General, all of which appear 
objectionable. There are, however, three main con. 
siderations which one can deal with briefly: 

First. The Report states that no further steps 
towards responsible government by the white com. 
munity in Kenya can be allowed, because the Imperial 
Government are trustees for the natives, and as such 
can neither transfer their duties to the settlers nor 
even share their responsibilities.* This seems to me 
to be nonsense. Since the doctrine of trusteeship for 
the natives was mooted in 1923, the Imperial Govern. 
ment has transferred a large part of Kenya to the 
Italian Government, notwithstanding objections on the 
part of the natives. If their conception of trustee. 
ship will permit unconditional transfer to another 
Power multo magis, will it not allow their own subjects, 
resident in the colony, to be associated with them in 
carrying out the trust? 

Second. The Report seeks to create one uniform 
native policy for Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika. 
In Uganda native development is centuries ahead of 
Tanganyika; in politics, land-holding, and industry 
the Uganda natives have built up a system for them- 
selves. In Kenya, where natives are in contact with 
white settlers, they are learning through imitation 
and environment, and enjoying it. In the Reserves 
they are either being overloaded with inappropriate 
teaching at Missions, or, as in a great part of Tan- 
ganyika, not developing at all. One’s fear is that the 
stages of development of natives in different districts 
are so widely separated that the application of a 
uniform policy, however flexible, could only result in 
retarding the progress of the more advanced. 

Third. The Commissioners’ proposal is that in 
order ta co-ordinate policy, a Governor-General should 
be appointed with power to override legislation pro- 
posed by any of the three territories, and to initiate 
legislation ex propris motu. As your editorial points 
out, Parliamentary control would be almost nop 
existent. The settlers know where they are with a 
Colonial Secretary, but not with a pinchbeck Mussolini. 
Suppose, as is not impossible, that the first appoint- 
ment of a Governor-General fell to be made by 4 
Socialist Government, and they selected a man with 
the views on the future of the Empire and our policy 
towards native races which have been expressed by 
Lord Olivier, what prospect would there be of the 
scheme working without friction? What chance 
would there be of the capital and new settlers, s0 


* Vide Report, pp. 7, 36, 102, 149, 182, 212, 221. 
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badly needed for the development of the country, 
being attracted there? ot 

May I close with a word of warning? Many of the 
Kenya settlers were invited by the Government to 
make Kenya their home. They were led to believe 
by Mr. Winston Churchill and other members of the 
Government that responsible government awaited 
them when the colony was sufficiently developed. 
Many of the settlers put their entire capital and their 
energies into making a home there in the belief that 
their future would be in their own hands and not a 
sport for Socialist visionaries in Britain. They believe 
that the welfare of the natives and the economic 
development of the country are safer in their hands 
than in those of bureaucrats or of people sent from 
Britain who have no practical experience of the 
problems. If the settlers, who have acquired some 
control of legislation, are now put into a position 
where they have no effective voice in government, they 
may be tempted to try to assume responsible govern- 
ment before the colony is ready for it, with disastrous 
results for all concerned. 

I am, etc., 
LauRENCE Strain (K.C.) 

Cassillis House, 

Maybole, Ayrshire 


THE LICENSING SESSIONS 


SIR,—May I remind your correspondent on this 
subject that teetotallers do not attribute the reduction 
in drunkenness merely to the reduced number of 
public-houses, but claim that the shorter hours of 
sale and temperance teaching have also contributed 
to this result. The suggestion as to removing 
licences from one part to another where there is an 
increase of population cannot easily be carried out, 
as many new residential districts have a clause in 
their building conditions to prevent this being done, 
and the Licensing Magistrates are appointed to act 
impartially between applicants for licenses and 
property-owners in any locality who may object to 
any license being granted. 

Lord Watson on this subject said ‘‘ the Licensing 
Justices are a body for the protection of the public.”’ 

I am, etc., 


A. H. WatnwricHt 
Bournemouth 


THE TRANSPORT PROBLEM: FACTS ABOUT 
RAIL RATES 

SIR,—In claiming that our people have the lowest 
inland transport charges in the competitive world, 
Mr. E. T. Good not only displays a very amateurish 
knowledge of his subject, but conveniently ignores 
a comparison of rates furnished in my opening 

ter. 

Confidence in him must also inevitably be 
destroyed by his unfortunate misrepresentations. 
This tendency is illustrated again in repeating that 
it 1S preposterous to contend that growers thirty 
miles from London, Hull and other coastal towns are 
handicapped in competition with foreign food by high 
rail rates, as no such contention has been made 
by me. On the contrary, my previous letters tacitly 
recognized that these farmers are the only ones that 
really prosper. Having no heavy rail charges to pay 
on their produce, or on their manufactured goods, 
fertilizers, manures, etc., drawn from adjacent towns, 
they are able to compete successfully with imported 
foreign foods. These farmers, however, cannot pro- 
duce sufficient of all agricultural commodities to 
supply fully the requirements of neighbouring large 
towns and villages. Therefore, the balance is 
imported because, owing to lower costs of transport, 
it can be obtained cheaper from abroad than from 
the eastern, western and southern counties—where 
agriculture is notoriously in the last stages of decay. 


Railway rates certainly form only a small item in 
a pound of food. But what Mr. Good fails to realize 
is that it is not the consumer who directly foots the 
bill and feels the pinch, but the farmer, who finds 
that the market price he receives for much of his 
produce is largely swallowed up by his heavy rail 
charge in sending it to the market. One of a number 
of illustrations of this point that appeared in the 
daily Press last year is the following—which typifies 
the position of agriculturists in the eastern, western 
and southern counties in relation to London, and the 
industrial towns of the Midlands and the North. A 
Pershore grower sent twenty-five bags of cabbages to 
Covent Garden, where they were sold for 34s. Of 
this amount the farmer paid 18s. (or over fifty per 
cent.) for railway carriage. The balance was 
absorbed by commission and other market expenses, 
with the result that he got nothing at all for his 
produce! But if his rail charge had been at foreign 
levels—about 6s.—he would at least have obtained 
12s., and a few shillings more would undoubtedly 
be saved by better marketing methods. 

I am, etc., 
E. R. B. ROBERTS 
(Late of Traffic Department, Buenos Aires 
Great Southern Railway) 
Brixton, S.W.2 


‘THE NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD’ 


SIR,—Your contributor in his criticism of 
Professor Eddington’s ‘ The Nature of the Physical 
World,’ in your issue of February 2, writes, “‘ If any 
materialists survive, they will get a nasty shock 
from this book.’”” Might I be permitted to assure 
him that not only do many survive, but that they 
are in a very healthy condition—well able to 
withstand shocks from the physicists. 

I admit that there are plenty of scientists who 
will not call themselves materialists, but, like 
gravitation, materialism is not only true for those 
who believe in it, but for those who do _ not. 
Materialism means that our conception of the whole 
of the phenomena of nature—physical, chemical, 
moral, mental and social—are ultimately explicable 
in terms of the composition of forces. As a matter 
of fact, it is impossible to think of these problems 
scientifically except on the lines of materialism. 
Immediately you think of things happening—an 
effect—you must begin to think of them as a conse- 
quence of a set of circumstances which you call the 
cause. There is no other method of thinking. 
You may think you are thinking about them, but 
that is another matter. 

And why should the materialists be saddled with 
‘** putting their trust in the ultimate all-inclusiveness 
of physics ’’’? The materialist does not mind what 
conception of matter is held. One can think of 
matter as knots in the ether, as point events in a 
spatio-temporal-continuum or anything else: to the 
materialist, it does not matter. No materialist who 
knows what he is talking about has ever attempted 
to explain phenomena in terms of physics. Why 
should he? He does not deny that there are certain 
phenomena called psychological facts, others called 
mental facts, others biological, physical, chemical 
and so forth. Why should he be asked to call things 
the same when he knows they are different? But 
the materialist does say that if you wish to find the 
causes of biological states you have to seek them in 
conditions that are not biological. This is just a 
statement of the simple principles of causation. ‘The 
cause of a thing must be different from the effect, 
or you would not be able to tell one from the other. 
It should be the A B C of scientific thinking that if 
physical and chemical changes produce biological 
facts, and biological, chemical and physical conditions 
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produce psychological facts, then you must look for 
the causes of life and mind in conditions that are 
neither living nor mental. 

But as your admirable contributor in a later 
paragraph as good as admits that science could not 
exist except by working on such practical lines, 
perhaps he also thinks in terms of materialism with- 
out knowing it. 

I am, etc., 
W. THOMPSON 

68 Grange Road, 

Purley Oaks, Surrey 


DISESTABLISHMENT 


SIR,—With regard to recent letters in the 
SaturRDAY Review about the question of disestablish- 
ing the Church of England, probably it is generally 
agreed that (as Mr. Poynter suggests) this course 
would not heal divisions and that it would raise 
difficult questions about endowments. But do not 
your correspondents make over-much of the amend- 
ment to the Act of Settlement (relating to the King’s 
membership of the ‘‘ Established ’’ Church) which 
would be involved by disestablishment? Surely such 
an amendment, even if it gave religious liberty to 
the British sovereign, need not affect ‘‘ British 
stability and security’? (I quote from Mr. 
Sanderson’s letter in your issue of January 26). 
Moreover, it seems necessary to point out that a 
Christian Church is not intended to act as a sort of 
cement for the British Constitution. 

Mr. Poynter asks who would benefit by disestablish- 
ment? I suggest that the Church would benefit 
by being governed by her own members. It seems 
no more natural for a secular Parliament to lay 
down the law in matters of Faith than it would be 
for an ecclesiastical body to interfere with questions 
of secular government. Further, owing to changes 
which have occurred since the sixteenth century, 
Parliamentary control over the English Church has 
become more objectionable and illogical, since the 
area covered by the Parliament no longer coincides 
with that of the Church. The connexion between 
this fact and the fate in the House of Commons 
of the Prayer Book proposals will have been clear 
to anyone who saw (on either occasion) a geo- 
graphical analysis of the vote. 

I am, etc., 


G. Weston 
38 Chester Terrace, S.W.1 


WALKING THE PLANK 


SIR,—I discovered, alas too late for competitive 
purposes, a modern instance of ‘‘ walking the 
plank.’’ The ancient custom modernized appears to 
have fallen to a baser use. I enclose from the 
Mirror of 1829 an extract, itself an elegant extract 
from a work entitled ‘ Sailors and Saints.’ 


On the crew of the Flora being treated to see Othello at 
the. Portsmouth. Theatre, Cassio’s silly speech proved an 
exquisite relish to the audience, where he apostrophizes 
heaven, “‘ Forgive us our sins,’’? and endeavours to persuade 
his companion that he is sober. ‘‘ Do not think, gentlemen, 
I am drunk! This is my Ancient: this is my right hand, 
and this is my left hand: I am not drunk now.” ‘“ No, 
not you,”’ roared Jack, who no doubt would have been a 
willing witness in Cassio’s defence, had be been brought to 
the gangway for inebriety. ‘I can stand well enough,”’ con- 
tinued the representative of Cassio. ‘* Then, hang it! Why 
don’t you walk the plank at once and prove yourself sober ?’’ 
vociferated a long-tailed wag, determined not to slip this 
oon of having a shot on the sly at his first lieutenant, 

o had only a night or two before put his perpendicularity 
to a similar test. 


I am, etc., 


G. M. Laviz 
Wilton, Ross, 


Herefordshire 
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her 
OLD AND NEW FIRES belo 
By Ivor BRown 

The Sacred Flame. By W. Somerset Maugham. The Playhouse very 
Othello. By William Shakespeare. New Theatre, Oxford — supf 
R. MAUGHAM can, when he chooses, be thy a 
M most austere of our dramatists. In the hous 
days of his youth he conceded everything t) JB this 
humour, his plays being mere mannequins to parag is t 
the bravery of his wit. He has never, I think, been gos; 
tempted by sentiment; in that direction austerity i, well 
natural to him. Recently he has settled down j con’ 
narrative drama which is ungarnished by show y and 
epigram and depends simply on good story-telling spal 
for its effect. One interesting feature of ‘Th BE dese 
Sacred Flame’ is that it is a ‘‘ problem play,” a J peo 
the phrase was understood in the days when to debat she 
a dilemma was the first function of the dramatist, By dees 
Mr. Maugham will have nothing to do with the essen. JB her 
tially theatrical appeal of the ‘‘ Shall 1? Ought 1” and 
drama. He might have had some tremendous scengs § min 
discussing whether Mrs. Tabret did right to giy — ethi 
her hopelessly crippled son the overdose of sleeping. Jer 
draught. Twenty years ago the play would ineyj. § whi 
ably have got itself written like that, just as th 9 gen 
Academy pictures of the year not only told a story but dan 
set an ‘‘ exam.” for gossips. But now Mr. Maugham &§ of 
is more eager to keep for the better part of three acts Tal 
the secret of Maurice Tabret’s death; thus his per 
dramatic values are essentially those of the story. J con 
teller and not of the moralist. Is this a surrende —% the 
to the common passion for tales of detection or a duc 
considered verdict delivered against the problem & ing 
play and the fashioning of tense curtains from mor § ™0 
quandaries? More probably, I think, the latte, se 
The art of three-dimensional story-telling is wha § wt 
concerns Mr. Maugham, not the public agonizing of 
conscience to lift the roof at the second curtain. Ric 
The idea of the piece is that Maurice Tabret, a 2 
aviator who has crashed, is condemned for life to ‘2 
the chair of the paralytic. He is still deeply in ¥ 
love with his wife, Stella, but she is finding th jm ‘he 
barren attachment too much for her humanity, and ; 
Maurice’s brother, Colin, is taking his place in he — ‘“ 
affections. After an evening in which circumstances  U! 
have all gone to torture the wretched Maurice with @ 
the sense of his own incurable invalidism, he is the 
found dead. An overdose of his sleeping-draught 
and then heart failure—it’s all so simple, says th ™ 
family doctor. But Nurse Wayland suddenly throws Lo 
her hand-grenade into the shelter of the Tabrets’ du 
tranquillity. He could not have taken the overdo 
himself; the tablets were out of his reach. They @ ‘? 
must have been given him; he has been murdered. for 


Nurse Wayland, herself his half-conscious lover, 4 
tense, Puritanic creature, is blazing with jealous 
against Maurice’s wife, of whose infidelity sht 
knows. There is to be a child, says Nurse Waylani, 
and there is the motivé for the murder. The cas 
against Stella is circumstantial but severe, ani, 
did not Maurice’s mother, old Mrs. Tabret, confess, 
Stella would go to trial. 

The plausibility and strength of the play depen 
on two things, the character of Nurse Wayland and 
the character of Mrs. Tabret. The former is perfectly 
realized both by the author and the player, Mis 
Clare Eames. This dour devotee of conscience ani 
burning victim of the Cyprian is a wonderful study 
of repressions that are breaking free under the strait 
of a terrible event. The relentless demand for truth 
comes as much from Maurice Tabret’s adoring slave 
as from the righteous nurse who svents a sexuil 
scandal and a crime of passion; in the writing and 


the acting of the part the two motives are full 
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and Miss Clare Eames gives a performance 
derful subtlety and strength. Even before 
utburst one can feel the fire that is burning 
her © tarched uniform of the ministering angel. 
below the starc I Id 
In Mrs. Tabret, on the other hand, I never cou 
pelieve. Miss Mary Jerrold plays the part as the 
form and fashion of suburban gentility, and I 
er se the idea is to demonstrate the irony of the 
oe and to suggest the filicide as drawing her fell 
<A n from a lavender-scented bureau in the quietest 
house in Quality Street or Cranford. But really 
this murderous mouse 1s incredible. Mrs. Tabret 
is throughout a very keen-witted woman, a cold 
lier of utility. She has sympathies with, as 
well as knowledge of, Stella’s infidelity; she has 
convinced herself that chastity is not always a virtue 
and that happiness is more than principle. To 
spare her son’s fearful distress on learning of Stella’s 
desertion and to release the two vigorous young 
ple from the shackles of Maurice’s life-in-death 
she resolutely does the deed which ends all other 
deeds. She has thought things out; she is right in 
her own opinion to break the alleged laws of God 
and the statutory laws of man. Now only a tough- 
minded woman, only one in a million, would defy 
ethical tradition and convention so far. Miss Mary 
Jerrold plays the part with all the delicacy and charm 
which we know so well and enjoy so much in 
gentler pieces. But I could not reconcile this dulcet 
dame with the unrelenting philosopher and executrix 
of philosophy’s most awful commands that Mrs. 
Tabret has to be. For the rest the play is 
performed with the steady brilliance which one has 
come to expect from Miss Cooper’s management at 
the Playhouse and Mr. Raymond Massey’s pro- 
ductions. Miss Cooper, as Stella, has an unreward- 
ing part, inevitably unsympathetic and potentially 
monotonous, since Stella has little to do but suffer— 
seemingly in a bad cause. Miss Cooper does wonders 
with it and renders the poignant essence of malaise 
in the first act and despairing misery later on. Mr. 
Richard Bird, Mr. Sebastian Shaw, Mr. C. V. France 
and Mr. David Hawthorne all do their jobs in a way 
that assists to excellence a play of extreme interest, 
which should not fail to bring another long run to 
the Playhouse. 

Why, oh why, do amateur actors seize upon 
‘Othello’? It contains two very long and very diffi- 
cult parts, which only supreme capacity and experience 
can tackle satisfactorily, and a number of small ones 
that are not easy for the raw player. Not long ago I 
saw the Moor being mutilated and murdered in modern 
dress by the undergraduates of King’s College, 
London, and now at Oxford an undergraduate pro- 
ducer, Mr. Brewster Morgan, has been conducting 
a youthful company from Venice to Cyprus. Shake- 
speare wrote for a platform stage and, presumably, 
for platform acting; that is to say, for straightfor- 
ward declamation to the syrrounding crowd. The 
whole thing must have been fast and forthright. Mr. 
Morgan’s main idea seemed to be to keep the players 
away from the audience and let them converse in 
privacy; or else they were crowding up and down an 
unwanted staircase at the back of the stage. I suggest 
that Shakespeare did not write this play for Burbage 
to whisper to the stage-hands and that the way to 
produce this piece is simply to let it rip: set the players 
to let the audience know all about it and know it 
quick. There is no need to bother about atmosphere. 
Shakespeare’s vocabulary is quite rich enough to pro- 
vide all the atmospherics. There was one goo 
performance on the men’s side. Mr. Val Dyall’s 
Othello was naturally young and thin, but it had 
passion and gave a welcome core of warmth to a 
slow and cold production. 

No scolder of decadence at Oxford could complain 
that mnemonics are scandalously neglected. Most 
professionals scramble through Shakespeare with all 


blended 


of won 


manner of improvised epithets and mangled lines. The 
Oxford players were actually word-perfect whenever 
I looked at the text. Otherwise they were below 
their usual form : whenever that excellent actress Miss 
Martita Hunt was on the stage she pulled her scene 
along. But Emilia can hardly save the State: nor 
can Roderigo, of whom Mr. L. R. Hale made a most 
effective ninny. The pictorial side of it all was 
shrewdly handled, but really if owe young moderns are 
going to consort with the boys of the Mermaid breed 
they must put some bark and bite into their acting. 
Iago (Mr. R. P. Fleming) argued away clearly enough, 
as though his lines meant something; but he never 
gave me the impression that the Ancient meant 
business. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—155 


Set sy ALFRED WAREING 


A. One of our most esteemed letter-writers has left 
us without a specimen of his love-letters. We offer 
a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for a love-letter (of not more than 500 
words) from Mr. Micawber to his beloved Emma 
breaking the news gently that, owing to circumstances 
over which he has no control, he must give her the 
opportunity of breaking off their engagement. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for one of those 
questions to which it is impossible to reply with a plain 
“ Yes ’’ or “‘ No’’; such as the question put to the 
candidate for Parliament, ‘‘ Have you left off beating 
your wife?’’ Or, as the counsel for the prosecution 
in a recent famous trial asked a prisoner, ‘“‘ On this 
date had you ceased bribing the police ?”’ 


RULES 


i, All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 155, 
or LITERARY 155s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, February 25. The results will be announced 
in the issue of March 2. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 153 
Set sy J. B. Morton 


A. A politician is about to declare open the 
newly constructed Channel Tunnel. We offer a 
First Prise of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for his peroration, which should be in 
not more than two hundred words. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a poem of not 
more than eight lines, of which the eighth and last 
is “‘ Women and Elephants never forget.’ 


REPORT FROM MR. MORTON 


1534. I was surprised that only one competitor 
described the tunnel as a gesture. In fact, the scarcity 
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of platitudes was remarkable, and was a compliment 
which politicians do not deserve. The entries, on the 
whole, were not enterprising, with the exception of John 
Amberley, whose speech was made by a Labour 
Member who informed his ‘‘ Comrades ”’ that a ‘‘ trip 
to Gay Paree’’ was now within their reach; and of 
W. G., whose peroration was purely satirical. 

I recommend for first prize Mrs. H. O. Wade, whose 
reference to Virgil was in the best manner of Mr. 
Baldwin; and for second prize Non Omnia. For 
honourable mention I select Charles Moore. In all 
these three the very tone of voice of the professional 
politician has been captured. 


FIRST PRIZE 


To-day, ladies and gentlemen, we are met to make 
history. Let no one suppose that we are merely cele- 
brating the opening of the Channel tunnel, memorable 
achievement though it is. This ceremony has a pro- 
foundly spiritual significance. Those toiling hands, 
those mighty boring engines—what were they but the 
instruments of a vast creative will? 

Once again the hosts of light and liberty have 
worsted the reactionary forces of darkness. I need not 
remind you of the ponderous propaganda of mislead- 
ing objections so repeatedly urged against this great 
project. Now at length the clouds have rolled away, 
and the sunshine of international amity and com- 
mercial prosperity has leave to shine upon us. No 
longer need our women and children, and even 
members of my own sex, blench at the horrors of a 
Channel crossing, so graphically described by one of 
our great poets. We all know how the loftiest con- 
solations of religion and philosophy fail before sea- 
sickness. Only the far-off hope of the tunnel could 
help us to console our fellow-sufferers in the words of 
the immortal Mantuan: ‘‘ O passi graviora, dabit deus 
his quoque finem.’’ I declare the tunnel open. 

Mrs. H. O. 


SECOND PRIZE 


This stupendous engineering feat, then, so largely the work of 
British brains and British capital, is accomplished. The Suez 
and Panama Canals may link hemispheres, but Victoria Station 
is now the gateway to the world. Constructed in the teeth of 
a petrified War Office, in contempt of an outworn militarism, 
it towers a monument of the pacific faith of two great 
democracies. The purely formal safeguards, indeed, render the 
tunnel strategically insignificant. Speaking for the British 
Government, I rejoice that the period of splendid isolation is 
over, and in the name of the British people proclaim the 
beginning of an era of freer intercourse and deeper international 
understanding. This tunnel is a gesture, open and above-board ; 
it is the right hand of British friendship, extended not only to 
our gallant neighbours, but to the whole of Europe, and, 
testifying more powerfully than words to our whole-hearted 
allegiance to the League of Nations, we believe that it marks 
the dawn of a new age in the history of mankind, for over it 
is rising the sun, and from it is streaming the light of that 
once far-off divine event—the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world. 


Non Omnia 


COMMENDED 


Just as the Channel stood as a barrier between ourselves and 
our French comrades, who fought together in the common 
cause, so this tunnel will help to bring the two great nations 
more than ever into unison the one with the other. We are 
to-day celebrating a great event: we are forging another link 
in the entente between two countries: we are laying another 
stone in the great building of trade: we are blazing another 
path in the course of progress: we are writing another chapter 
in the history of world civilization. 

Let us hope that the thousands who make use of this tunnel 
will remember this day, on which it has been proven that one 
of the first aims of this Government is to cement now and for 
all time those friendly relations between this country and France 
which are so essential in the interests of world peace. 

Cuartes Moore 


1538. ‘‘ Elephants blink but they seldom get 
drunk ’’ is surely the cry of a woman-hater stripped 
of his last shreds of chivalric feeling. And ‘‘ I fled 
from his vicinity as any man might do ”’ is but a mild 
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comment on an elephant’s attempt to stamp the author 
beneath his huge feet. These were the surprises of the 
lighter efforts. 

G. Rostrevor Hamilton disqualified himself by a 
clumsy beginning and a bad rhyme. Clifton Robbin, 
was neat. I commend Kenneth McDowall for the best 
entry in a light vein, with Alice Herbert running him 
very close, and I recommend P. R. Laird for first 
prize and Edmond Segrave for second prize, with 
A. J. P. a good third. 


FIRST PRIZE 


The Lord of Siam rides grim in his pride, 
Treading eternal patience down: 
Clown, poor clown, 

Beasts can wait, and the heav’ns are wide. 


Symbol of men who prance and fret, 
Breaking the stars for an hour of play: 
Fools, away ! 

Women and elephants never forget. 


P. R. Lamp 


SECOND PRIZE 


On a raw spring day, ere the snows had parted 
He took their money and left thems cold— 
Wife and elephant broken-hearted, 
Buns all gone and the marquee sold. 


Years rolled on; jade Fortune tricked him; 
Back he crept from the pain and fret. 

But the woman jeered and the elephant kicked him . . 
Women and elephants never forget. 


EpMonp SEGRAvE 


THE BURIED HOMER 
By GEORGE ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


Y Homer, caught beneath a wave 
Of the rushing tide—O wine-dark sea !— 
I bury here, and make the sand 
So perfect-smooth no eye shall see. 


Here lie at length the topless towers 
Of Troy beneath the sandy plain; 
Lies Hector here without a mound: 
Without a mound lie all his slain: 


Here dust has closed the burning eye 
Of Cyclops: here Thersites grim 
Loses the jibe upon his lips, 
Paris and Heien next to him: 


Here Agamemnon lies at peace: 
Here Nestor with his garrulous lore 

Forever silent lies, and here 
Autolycus, to lie no more. 


Olympus bows his shining crest, 

And all his quarrelling gods are laid 
Even with men.—O pardon me, 

Great Homer, thrice majestic shade ! 


The cities of the world pass by: 

The beard of Time grows on my chin: 
I open wide the desert sand, 

And take them all, and thrust them in. 


Many with flaming walls I take, 
With warriors mighty, women fair, 
But none that go to death like thine, 
Or leave such singing on the air! 
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BACK NUMBERS—CXII 


WISH to draw attention to two quite astonishing 

literary coincidences discovered in the chances 

of sick-bed reading, which, when shockers 
are exhausted, will send a man recreating his feeble 
mind among writers he else seldom looks at. Long 

in these articles I said that I thought Edward 
FitzGerald made his style, to a considerable ‘extent, 
out of the translations of Dryden. Now if anyone is 
concerned to see what that style can do to its subject 
matter, let him read these verses, which precisely 
anticipate FitzGerald’s substance in two lines and 
reproduce Gray’s substance in the rest: 


The lizard and the lazy lurking bat 
Inhabit, now, perhaps, the painted room 
Where the sage matron and her maidens sat, 
Sweet-singing at the silver-working room. 
* 


Those lines are by Cunningham, an eighteenth- 
century poet who has received more attention in the 
last few years than he had during the whole of the 
nineteenth century. ‘‘ The lizard and the lazy lurk- 
ing bat” are as near as could be to FitzGerald’s 
“The lizard and the lion’’ who keeps the courts 
where Jamshid gloried and drank deep. But else- 
where in the same piece he got equally near to Gray: 

The relics of a mitred saint may rest 

Where, mouldering in the niche, his statue stands, 

Now nameless as the crowd that kissed his vest, 

And craved the benediction of his hands. 
* 


All of which is curious enough. But to find two 
eighteenth-century poets reproducing Gray and 
anticipating FitzGerald is an experience indeed. It 
has been mine, and here is the other, William 
Whitehead : 


Amid these mouldering wastes, this marble round 
Where slept the heroes of the Julian name, 

Say, shall we linger still in thought profound 
And meditate the mournful paths to fame? 


That is passable Gray; and since, up to a point, Gray 
is as easy to imitate as Tennyson, it is no great 
matter. But see what follows. 


* 
* * 


Here, intolerably phrased, is the matter of Fitz- 
Gerald’s rose growing where some buried Cesar 
bled : 

In every shrub, in every flowret’s bloom 

That paints with different hues yon smiling plain, 

Some hero’s ashes issue from the tomb, 

And live a vegetative life again. 


Anticipation could hardly be more complete. The 
effect is utterly different, but there is the substance, 
and I would give much to know whether FitzGerald 
had ever read those lines and scornfully thought 
to what they could be transformed. 


* 
* * 


Of the partial success of such writers in imitating 
Gray there is not much to be said. It was not more 


remarkable than the work Lewis Morris did after 
Tennyson, and the ‘ Elegy,’ it should always be 
remembered, though it hardly ever is, belonged to a 
large body of mortuary literature, and conformed 
to an existing fashion rather than set one. But 
that those minor eighteenth-century poets should have 
come so very near to FitzGerald’s substance while 


imitating Gray seems as strange a thing as a new 


Disraeli could desire for a new ‘ Curiosities of 
Literaturg,’ 
* 
* * 
But, to write more seriously, the fact that 


Cunningham and Whitehead come so near in 
substance to two such poets as Gray and FitzGerald, 
while remaining so far from them in effect, is matter 
for a discourse on the nature of substance in poetry. 
In a loose, convenient way of speaking, we take the 
substance of a poem to have an existence independent 
of its expression in the poem. But truly it has none. 
We may indeed, in a generalized discussion of 
probabilities, say that such and such subjects are well 
suited to poetry, or to particular poets, and that such 
and such other subjects are not. But once the poem 
is written its subject exists nowhere but in that poem. 
* 


* * 


Look again at Whitehead’s verses. The epithet 
‘* vegetative ’’ seems absurd, one of the things which 
prevent the truly poetical expression of the idea which 
finds purely poetical expression with FitzGerald; but 
we know what Blake could do with the idea of 
vegetable life. It is not a question of eighteenth- 
century or nineteenth-century conventions, of 
** poetical diction ’’ as contrasted with the recovered 
language of poetry. For all the resemblance there 
may seem to be between them, the substance of 
Whitehead is not the substance of FitzGerald. What 
they have in common is an idea not yet incarnated. 
And it is only when ideas have been incarnated that 
they matter to the critic of art, poetic or other. 

* 


* * 


For though what has just been said is truest of 
poetry, it is true of all literature. That is why they 
imagine a vain thing who propose to film, say, 
the ‘ Tess’ of Thomas Hardy. Tess really exists 
nowhere but in the particular words given her and 
used about her by Hardy, and in literature she is 
apprehensible only through those words. Comes 
the film producer and, robbing us of the privilege of 
seeing her only through the eyes of her creator, he 
offers us the poor opportunity of seeing, not her, but 
a woman in her situation, with our own eyes. How 
radical a misunderstanding of the nature of art! 

* 
* * 

But something remains? That is just the danger. 
Tess abstracted from Hardy’s writing is not Tess, 
but she is still interesting. ‘ Hamlet,’ without 
Shakespeare’s verse, is still an unusual and effective 
melodrama. So it happens that the narrative, the 
** thought,”’ of a poet, in some miserable abstraction, 
may yet be noteworthy; and there are hosts of 
critics, lecturers and teachers who positively 
encourage the notion that in possessing the abstracted 
matter we are somehow nearer to the artist than in 
exposing ourselves to the experience of his work. 
But on the Day of Judgment very dreadful things 


will be done to such persons, and in that comforting 
assurance one may leave them. 


* 
* * 


The point is that in discovering the coincidences 
(one of them noted some years ago by Sir Henry 
Newbolt, I find) I discovered matters for wonder, but 
not things of the slightest importance to the student 
of literature. There are anticipations which deserve 
critical attention. For example, there is Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ‘ The Wood, the Weed, the Wag,’ a 
terrible little poem which significantly anticipates Mr. 
A. E. Housman. But such are affairs of temper 
and style, not of substance. 
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REVIEWS 
THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


By T. EarLe WELBy 


Shiva, or the Future of India. By R. J. Minney. 


Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Towards Swaraj. By S. K. Sarma. Madras: 
Srinivasa lyengar. Rs. 5. 
ROMWELL, on one occasion, besought his 


listeners to consider the possibility that they 
might be mistaken. There are times when one is 
moved to beseech writers on the Indian problem to con- 
sider the possibility that, in its present form, it may 
be insoluble. 

That is not to suggest that British statesmanship 
is free to confess bankruptcy, for in some way or 
another this country must discharge its duty to 
India. But it is to suggest that a problem so vast 
and so complicated may have to be simplified before 
it can be attacked with any chance of success, and 
that in the end we may have to be content with 
rough working arrangements where so many writers 
incite us to expect a settlement equally satisfactory 
to all parties and possessing a kind of mathematical 
beauty. The books named at the head of this 
review are perhaps not below the average of those 
produced in numbers since the late Mr. Montagu set 
forth on his constitutional experiment, but they come 
near to being worthless because they are inspired 
by belief in the power of political quack remedies to 
cure maladies that are not merely political. And even 
if they are judged as offers not of cures but of 
palliatives, they will be found to deserve little praise. 

The question whether India shall or shall not in 
the near future be given self-government is not 
purely political. In it is involved the question of 
whether or not three hundred million people shall 
or shall not perpetuate social institutions which are 
matter for endless controversy. Now this latter 
question is much less capable of being answered 
off-hand than at first appears. For it is not to be 
assumed that the British Raj has always and every- 
where initiated or encouraged social reform, and that 
the opposition to it has been wholly Indian and 
wholly obscurantist. Great and on the whole salutary 
changes have been directly made by the British, 
sometimes with enlightened Indian support, some- 
times in the face of almost solid Indian hostility. 
But the British have inevitably been obliged to be 
much more cautious in interfering with ancient usages, 
religious or semi-religious in character, than an 
indigenous authority need have been. No alien power 
can afford to handle such matters with the freedom 
which a native power can take. Thus in many 
important respects, in necessary obedience to the 
principle of non-intervention, much has been pre- 
served almost intact in India which would have 
crumbled under modern conditions. The official 
agencies of the West have in some measure resisted 
the unofficial agencies. 

Well, then, it will be said, so much the better is 
the social argument for the concession of self- 
government. In such and such matters an alien 
authority very properly hesitates to interfere; let 
it make way for a native authority that will not be 
' hesitant. But the chances of social reform in India 
were gravely prejudiced some thirty or forty years 
ago by political fear. The leading Indian reformers 
of that period were told that, in stressing the evils 
of child-marriage and the sufferings of the ‘* untouch- 
ables,’’ they were playing straight into the hands of 
those who opposed Indian political progress. The 
argument had plausibility, and it prevailed. There 
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are Indian reformers still, not all of them 
or moderate, but it has long been a point of honoy 


with Indian Nationalists to defend, simply ag 
Indian, institutions and practices which as educated 
and humane persons they feel uneasy about. Ty 
jeer at this constant demonstration of the superior; 
of Indian to Western civilization is easy enough; it 
is better to try to understand the motive, which 
is neither unnatural nor discreditable. 

The West is not blameless in this matter. Qp 
the one hand, its representatives have too often 
exhibited that coarse complacency over all aspects of 
our mechanized civilization which exasperates the 
finer spirits among ourselves and must be infuriati 
to Oriental peoples. On the other hand, for 
years there have been in England and America absurd 
little bands of higher-lifers or what not who have 
fallen flat in adoration before that wisdom of the 
East which the Oriental, left to himself, does not 
esteem so extravagantly. At once provoked and 
flattered, the Indian intellectual may be pardoned for 
taking up the position, either in complete sincerity or 
for reasons of political strategy, that the social 
institutions of his people are flawless or, at wo; 
merely need restoration to their pristine excellence. 

Are persons in such a frame of mind likely to 
promote social reform? But, in any event, is whole. 
sale social reform possible in India without an authority 
capable of quelling the disorders that must be excited 
by it? As things are, in the last resort order is main- 
tained or restored by the troops of the British garrison, 
The employment of those troops for the purpose is 
legitimate because the policy against which inflamed 
mobs protest is either British in origin or sanctioned 
by the British, and there is no risk of white troops 
being infected with the wild rumours and childish 
beliefs of the rioters. But it would clearly be immoral 
to use British troops to enforce policies having an 
other than British origin and possibly offensive to the 
consciences of our people. It may also be unsafe to 
attempt it, for situations are conceivable in which 
British officers would feel bound to refuse a duty that 
went against their moral sense. A_ self-governing 
India must be a self-defending India. But the forces 
of a self-defending India would consist of men nearly 
affected by the social policies of the Government, con- 
scious of having lost the right of appeal to an impartial 
British Raj, and acutely aware of belonging to castes 
and races but scantily represented in the legislatures 
almost monopolized by the intellectuals. 

It seems, then, that a self-governing India might, 
for all its theoretic liberty of action, be both less 
desirous of social reform and less capable of pro- 
ceeding with it against violent opposition. Yet it is 
plain that India cannot continue indefinitely in her 
present avowedly transitional condition, which is 
embarrassing alike ts the representatives of a benevo- 
lent and tempered autocracy and to those of quasi- 
democratic government. But the moment any definite 
scheme is put forward, scores of objections to it spring 
to mind. Nor can even the most infatuated maker of 
paper constitutions behave as if British India could 
be dealt with in isolation. Even he must take some 
notice of the Native States, which are affected 
economically and socially by virtually every policy 
adopted in British India. Possibly some novel form 
of federalism, with the creation of new provinces, and 
‘‘ cultural autonomy ” for Moslems and Hindus, 
may in the end find most favour. 

Pending an entirely new approach to it what the 
public here needs from those who know and care for 
India is candid and sympathetic exposition of the 
characteristics of her peoples and of the condition 
of the country. Mr. Minney’s violences and the 
constitutional twaddle of Mr. Sarma are alike use- 
less. It is neither in a fit of anger nor by playing 
on paper with constitutional devices that we can settle 
the future of India. 
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LENIN CORNER 


The New Russia. By Dorothy Thompson. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Life Under the Soviets. By Alexander Wicksteed. 
The Bodley Head. 6s. 

Soviet Russia in the Second Decade. Edited by 
S. Chase, R. Dunn and R. G. Tugwell. 
Williams and Norgate. 16s. 

The Proletarian Revolution. 
Modern Books Ltd. 3s. 


FTER ten years to speak impartially of Soviet 

Russia no longer necessarily involves lowering 
the social temperature. Lenin, we know, is dead. 
The cause of all these books and the author of one of 
them lies in the Kremlin and will lie there uncorrupted 
for three generations. And as long as he lies there he 
will have no lack of pilgrims—an economic Mohammed 
only to be propitiated by statistical abstracts. The 
pilgrims can see his body and all Russia is filled with 
his statues, his portraits, and above all with his spirit. 
In every club, school and factory some corner is 
dedicated to him. 

No fire burns in the Lenin corner . . . . [writes Miss 
Thompson]. The walls are draped with red flags; there is 
always a picture of the great leader; usually there are statis- 
tical tables and reports on the progress of the state, or 
posters celebrating an anniversary or recording a communist 
gain. The corner is an exhortation to pious memory, and 
to renewed endeavour in the spirit which that memory repre- 
sents and toward the goal that Lenin set. 

Russia has before her a purely urban ideal. Eighty- 
two per cent. of her population is rural and is allowed a 
representation slightly less than that of the remainder. 
The proportion of votes actually made use of in the 
towns is some twenty per cent. in excess of the coun- 
try figures, so that, in all, Russia is putting six to one 
odds on the towns. 

She is the supreme rationalizer. She has worked 
out for herself a system of trusts and of state capi- 
talism and replaced the stimulus of competition by the 
religion of Lenin. Her present economic position is 
making a wavering advance beyond the limits of 1913, 
and as far as system goes she has beaten the capitalist 
countries in efficiency. 

Miss Thompson, now Mrs. Sinclair Lewis, and Mr. 
Wicksteed, to whose book Mrs. Sidney Webb con- 
tributes an interesting introduction, both concentrate 
on the unmeasured side of Russia—her ideas, her 
ways of life, her institutions and her people. Mr. 
Wicksteed has lived for five years in Russia as lec- 
turer in English at the University of Moscow. He is 
especially successful in bringing before us the every- 
day conditions of Russian life merely by describing his 
own. He is refreshingly free from rhetoric, evidence, 
theories and opinions, and cheerfully gossips about 
shopping expeditions, squabbles with House Com- 
mittees, the price and quality of meals and the streets 
and amusements of Moscow, conveying illumination 
with every third sentence. He is not, in fact, so inno- 
cent as he seems. His refusal to be involved in con- 
troversy has something a little dour about it. But 
when he tells, for instance, how on a Monday he 
invited a student to come and see his rooms on the 
following Thursday, only to be answered : ‘‘ How can 
I tell what ‘I shall be doing on Thursday? I’m not a 
German,” he brings home to us far more than the 
idiosyncrasy of an individual. 

‘The New Russia’ is a harder and less homely book. 
Its main substance has already been published in the 
form of articles in the New York Evening Post. It 
covers, less minutely, less intimately, but with more 
breadth and brilliance of gesture the urban social 
existence of Russia and the spirit which gives it life. 
It is critical with insight and sympathy, and well 
planned except for a single chapter written mostly for 
the benefit of intending investors which, interesting 
and useful as it is, makes a strange companion for 


By N. Lenin. 


vivid sketches of the mental background of a country 
mainly composed of mental background. Above all it 
is a journalist’s book and therefore an urban book 
written for urban people, telling of sexual chaos, the 
scientific manufacture of economic states of mind, the 
universal apprehension of war, and the slow emergence 
of a functional and rationalized state, but describing 
the peasants, their ways of life and of thought, only 
in so far as the towns impinge upon them, and so 
only to illustrate the magnitude of a task. 

* Soviet Russia ’ is a book very different from these 
in scope and intention; it is a collection of pages 
covering the measurable and practical sides of Soviet 
activity, exact, carefully written, backed by statistics 
and in parts a little technical. The thirteen authors, 
members of the First American Trade Union Dele- 
gation of 1927, spent from a fortnight to two months 
each in Russia. Their work, therefore, must be 
taken rather as analyses of statistics checked and 
brought to life here and there by the flying visits of 
trained observers than as reports arising in any way 
out of local knowledge. Their outlook is cautious 
and marked on the whole by a good deal of common 
sense. A laudable assumption common to all of them 
is that they are examining the actual working of a 
new economic process and are in no way concerned in 
the politics or morality of its investors—they are 
mechanics reporting, for the most part favourably, on 
the working of a. machine. 

Lenin’s own book is frankly uninteresting. It is an 
extended pamphlet written at the end of 1918 against 
Dr. Kautsky’s ‘ Dictatorship of the Proletariat,’ and 
in general against the mild liberalism of the Second 
International. _It is ferocious, rhetorical and diffuse, 
and although in his interpretation of Marx there is 
little doubt that Lenin was in the right and Dr. 
Kautsky misled by benevolence, this pamphlet estranges 
us by its lack of poise and by its strings of obscure and 
uncouth names. The translator’s name is not given. 


POLITICS IN 1760 


The Structure of Politics at the Accession of 


George III. By L. B. Namier. Macmillan, 
2 vols. 30s. 


HESE long-expected volumes consist of a series 

of essays designed to serve as prolegomena to a 
future work on what the author terms ‘‘ The Imperial 
Problem during the American Revolution,” on which, 
we learn, Mr. Namier first started to work in 1912. 
We are not surprised to be told, as Mr. Namier in 
friendly fashion tells us, that he suffers from a very 
imperfect sense of time. To appreciate work con- 
ceived and executed in this time scale would require 
a preliminary paragraph modelled upon though more 
lightly executed than the heavily humorous opening 
of Macaulay’s review of Dr, Nares’s work on Burleigh, 
a book which surely nobody but Macaulay ever read. 
We hasten to add that on the contrary all students of 
eighteenth-century politics in England will read Mr. 
Namier’s volumes, for they will be henceforth invalu- 
able and indispensable. It will be a little time before 
the results of these lengthy investigations are exactly 
assessed, but their importance is immediately and over- 
whelmingly obvious. In diligence Mr. Namier can 
only have been surpassed by the famous Regius 
Professor who died many years after his appointment 
but before completing the collection of material for his 
inaugural lecture. 

Scholars will note that these volumes are largely 
based on very prolonged study of the Newcastle papers 
and how much they owe to the inspiration of the late 
Master of Balliol. They must be prepared to dis- 
cover that Mr. Namier ‘‘ has no very great respect 
for many accepted judgments.’ America,’’ writes 
Mr. Namier, ‘‘ has by now entered as a community 
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into the picture of the Revolution, while Great Britain 
remains more or less the figure on our copper coins.” 
The standpoint of these studies is more exactly 
indicated as follows : 

Between them [eighteenth-century politics] and the politics 
of the present day there is more resemblance in outer forms 
and denominations than in underlying realities; so that mis- 
conception is very easy. There were no proper party 
organizations about 1760, though party names and cant 
were current; the names and the cant have since supplied 
the materials for an imaginary superstructure. A system 
of non-Euclidean geometry can be built up by taking a 
curve for basis instead of the straight line, but it is not 
easy for our minds to think consistently in unwonted terms; 
Parliamentary politics not based on parties are to us a 
non-Euclidean system, and similarly require a fundamental 
readjustment of ideas and, what is more, of mental habits. 
It will be seen that Mr. Namier does not shrink 

from large statements and he will no doubt be the 
first to agree that a very careful sifting of his evidence 
and arguments must take place before his conclusions 
can be justly appraised. We would not suggest that 
Mr. Namier’s sense of evidence is as imperfect as his 
sense of time. But, with great respect, we would 
suggest that his attitude to eighteenth-century corri 
tion does at times make one think of the complaint 
some historian makes of the strong man with the 
dagger being usually followed by the weak man with 
a sponge. That “‘ ill-famed, subterranean stream of 
corruption,” in the eighteenth century was, we are 
told, only a little one: ‘‘ a small rivulet, not a river, 
and not nearly as dirty as generally supposed. 
Newcastle spent only £291,000 of secret service 
money between 1754 and 1762 on political manage- 
ment and bribery. It was, says Mr. Namier, a mere 
supplement to places and other open favours, and 
‘* on further inquiries it is found that there was more 
jobbery, stupidity and human charity about it than 
bribery.” The point is interesting. Mr. Namier is 
certainly not himself lacking in human charity. 

The year 1760, which has been chosen for this series 
of cross-sections, was a real turning-point in history. 
The accession of George III quickly following the 
conquest of Canada raised the American question, upon 
which it seems to be becoming the transatlantic 
fashion to represent this country as not nearly so much 
inthe wrong as many have supposed. In the work of 
historical revision we have to be prepared for the 
upsetting of conventional judgments. But without any 
direct or indirect implications it may be said 
that it is perhaps advisable to he as much on our 
guard as ever against any contamination by white- 
wash. 


A SOLDIER’S TALE 


Adventures in the Rifle Brigade. By Captain J. 
Kincaid. Davies. 7s. 6d. 


E may sometimes be inclined to forget that 

there were brave men before Agamemnon, and 
wars worth mentioning before 1914. Kincaid’s 
picturesque narrative of his six years of hard fighting 
in the Peninsula and Flanders is therefore worthy 
of republication in the excellent series of ‘‘ Soldiers’ 
Tales ’’ which Sir John Fortescue is editing with so 
much skill. It is true that the moving barrage is a 
recent invention; but the pounding at Waterloo was 
hard enough. ‘‘ I had never yet heard of a battle in 
which everybody was killed,’’ writes Kincaid, ‘‘ but 
this seemed likely to be an exception, as all were 
going by turns.’’ This was at about seven in the 
evening, when his division, five thousand strong in 
the morning, was reduced to a solitary line of 
skirmishers : ‘‘ The 27th regiment were lying literally 
dead, in square, a few vards behind us.’’ The 
continued blaze of musketry had made the smoke 
hang so thick about the two lines of English and 
French that, although they were not more than eighty 


yards apart, all that could be seen of the enemy was 
the flash of their pieces. There follows a Curious 
parallel to Aias’s famous prayer for light in the 
Iliad, when Zeus “ straightway scattered the dark. 
ness and drove away the mist, and the sun shone oy 
on them, and all the battle was manifest.”” Wellington 
gave the order to advance on the whole line, ang 
says Kincaid in an admirable vignette : : 

This movement had carried us clear of the smoke, and, to 

people who had been for so many hours enveloped in dar! 

in the midst of destruction, and naturally anxious about the 

result of the day, the scene which now met the eye conveyed 

a feeling of more exquisite gratification than can be conceived, 

It was a fine summer’s evening, just before sunset. The 

French were flying in one confused mass. British lines were 

seen in close pursuit, and in admirable order, as far as the 

eye could reach to the right, while the plain to the left was 
filled with Prussians. 

A previous editor reprehended Kincaid for faili 
to give the reader ‘‘ a glimpse of the history-maki 
events ’’ which formed the background to his indivi- 
dual story. Sir John Fortescue more wisely points 
out that the great merit of Kincaid’s narrative 
largely consists in its frank abstention from all 
references to matters outside his own experience, 
Those who wish for a description of the lines of 
Torres Vedras, for instance, he blandly refers to 
Napier; ‘‘ For my part, I know nothing about them, 
except that I was told that one end of them rested 
on the Tagus, and the other somewhere on the sea.” 
All that interested him in the war was the perform. 
ances of the best battalion in the best division of the 
best army that the world had even seen—to which, 
like so many other young enthusiastic soldiers in all 
ages, he of course had the honour to belong. It 
may be readily admitted that the world has seldom 
seen better troops than were to be found in the 
hard-bitten Light Division, taught under Crawford’s 
iron discipline to go anywhere and do anything; but 
it is rather hard on the other gallant regiments which 
composed it that they should be praised merely as 
affording effective support to the Rifle Brigade. 

It is one of Kincaid’s strong points that ‘‘ he sets 
down the commonplace matters which are familiar to 
every soldier, but utterly strange to the civilian,” 
and his account of the way in which officers made 
themselves as comfortable as might be in a campaign 
of a hundred years ago will be read with great 
interest by those who thought that the dug-out, the 
flea-bag and the company mess were modern 
inventions; they are probably as old as Cesar or 
Sennacherib. Those who marched through Amiens 
in the late spring of 1918 will readily comprehend the 
emotions of Kincaid and his comrades, on entering 
into Coimbra while Wellington was retreating after 
Talavera, ‘‘ at finding ourselves the only living things 
in a city which ought to have been furnished with 
ten thousand souls.’? The unchanging attitude of 
the financial authorities of the army is illustrated by 
an incident which occurred in connexion with the 
same retreat. The commissariat had to destroy their 
stores, and handed out free shoes and shirts to any 
soldiers who would take them, much as the E. F. 
Canteens were doing in March, 1918. Some years 
afterwards Kincaid, then adjutant, received a request 
for a return of the men thus favoured, ‘“ with a 
view of making us pay for them; but we very briefly 
replied, that the one half were dead, and the other 
half would be d—d before they would pay anything.” 


MONUMENTAL STUDIES 


Metropolitan Museum Studies. Volume I—Part I. 
New York: Metropolitan Museum. 


A PART from the introduction, this publication 
consists of ten fully illustrated articles—eight 
of them concerned with objects of various sorts 
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uired by the museum, which are 
‘with and their author- 
ship discussed with monumental thoroughness. 
The pages bristle with references to little-known 
analogous works, with quotations from analogous 
descriptions, with footnotes packed with such still 
more copious references as to require always an 
index of references at the end of each article. The 
reproductions are very well done and the whole 
is a staggering example of the lavish expenditure 
of time and money which artistic ‘‘ scholarship ”’ 
has at its disposal. 

Of the two articles which set out to say something 
of more general interest, the one which deals with 
the vexed question of whether or not the nude parts of 
Greek sculpture were painted offers no fresh idea 
on the subject. Mr. Ivins’s discussion on ‘ Photo- 
graphy and the Modern Point of View’ puts out 
the familiar point of view that the abolition of the 
utilitarian job of record has ‘‘ set free ’’ the artist 
to express his personality. It is by no means 
clear that the abolition of such humble tasks (with 
consequent demand upon the young artist to display 
his genius at once) is an unmixed blessing, but 
Mr. Ivins has no doubt about it nor as to the 
advantage we reap by seeing, thanks to photo- 
graphy, such immense numbers of things under 
enfeebled and secondhand conditions. ‘‘ As com- 
pared with our children our grandfathers were 
almost blind,’ while critically speaking ‘‘ the half- 
tone has made it possible ’’ for students the world over 
to check up and verify each other’s insights and 
stupidities. In regard to the former of these state- 
ments, it may be that to be accustomed to look at 
fewer things but at real things is in reality no bad 
training in the art of seeing. As to the latter, that 
students are indeed engaged in an orgy of such 
checking and such verification, the present publication 
is a demonstration with its hundred pages or more 
of close examinations of things of no earthly conse- 
quence. It is refreshing after numerous quotations 
for or against Gouthiére as author of the gilt bronze 
mounts on certain Reisener Furniture, to read 
apropos of a Hertford House specimen, the 
quotations from its curator: ‘‘I am not prepared 
to enter here on the vexed question (of Gouthiére v. 
Thomire).’’ 

Oh! admirable D. S. M., whose Scottish sense of 
economy declares a la fin des fins that the time 
has come when the game is decidedly not worth the 
candle. 


THE WOMAN WORKER 


The Woman Worker and Restrictive Legislation. 
Prepared for the London and National Society 
for Women’s Service. By I. Blainey. 
Arrowsmith. Is. 


ISS BLAINEY’S thesis is that there is still a 

strong prejudice against the recognition of 
women on a full equality with men in industry. Women 
in the professions have almost achieved such an 
equality. Professional women take their work 
seriously. For the most part they are competently 
paid and for the most part there is an avenue 
of progress open to them right to the top of their 
profession. But the lot of the industrial woman is 
very different. Restrictive legislation prevents her 
from undertaking the hardest labour, and also prevents 
her from being regarded as on an equality with men. 
Lack of domestic service often makes it necessary 
for the industrial woman to abandon work after 
marriage or child-birth. She is too often content to 
work for pocket money rather than for wages. She 


too often prefers a relationship of personal loyalty 
to her employer to one which would improve her | 


position as an organized unit of industrial labour. 
Indeed, Miss Blainey’s chief complaint against 
industrial women appears to be that they are too 
readily content to be mollicoddled when their interests 
and those of their fellow men workers would be best 
served by insisting upon the generalization that any 
work regarded as unsuited for women is in its nature 
so arduous and unhealthy that it is also unsuited for 
men. It is the old doctrine of Mrs. Emma Paterson 
and Miss Mary MacArthur restated, and perhaps there 
is some need to restate it. 

It is clear from the appendices to Miss Blainey’s 
book that women have not yet achieved their due 
place in industry. Nor are they yet entitled to it. 
In the lowest-paid trades few women earn a 
minimum rate of more than 7d. per hour, while in the 
same trades few men earn a minimum rate of less 
than 1s. per hour. On those trades in which there 
is a large proportion of women working, only in 
the boot and shoe and in the woollen trades 
do women earn more than 30s. per week. It is 
therefore no wonder that women are still unpopular 
in the trade union movement. Not only do they still 
tend to undercut men’s wages; they are too often mere 
‘* butterfly ’’ employees and mere ‘“‘ butterfly ’’ trade 
unionists. They work at a job because it is nearest 
to their home or where they can meet their friends. 
They look forward to marriage to relieve them alto- 
gether of their necessity to do industrial work. They 
can fall back on their husbands and their fathers 
when they are sick. The ordinary trade union is a 
nuisance and an expense to women—so unnecessary 
that they often are prepared to join only when 
offered a marriage ‘‘ dot.’’ 

Miss Blainey has rigidly confined her rather cursory 
researches to the purely industrial aspect of her 
problem. Her statement is the less convincing because 
it is never clear exactly what legislative restrictions she 
wishes to see removed. Her quotations from expert 
medical opinion on the ability of well-nourished women 
to compete on an equality with men at nightwork, and 
even at work which demands lifting, or is exposed to 
such dangers as lead poisoning, lose power because 
one feels all the time that Miss Blainey’s restricted 
outlook has prevented her from getting at the heart 
of the problem which she wishes to solve. The real 
cause of the frivolous attitude with which most women 
approach industry seems to be far more fundamental 
than anything which has yet occurred to Miss Blainey. 
It is to be found in the atmosphere of the ordinary 
working-class home and in the primary desire of 
most women to seek motherhood as a profession. 
Except in trades such as the cotton industry, which 
have employed women for generations, there is still 
a tendency to regard young women as fragile 
creatures who should be protected from hard work. 
The maxim that the hardiest women give birth to the 
hardiest children is not generally understood. If it 
were, women would take more readily and more 
seriously to hard industrial labour, and be more 
anxious to continue in their situations even after 
marriage and child-birth, Men would then cease 
to wish to protect them either in the home or in 
industry. In those circumstances men would be 
forced to regard women as serious rivals, rivals who 
would not be appeased until after they had been offered 
their full due. 

This book makes dull reading out of an interest- 
ing theme because its author has taken to writing 
rather as a French spinster would take to a pension. 
She hides a fierce contempt for her fellow women 
beneath a mask of polite respectability. Miss Blainey 
has not sufficient regard for the significance of her 
real opinions and far too much respect for convention. 


{ Readers who have difficulty in obtaining copies of 
the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate with 
the Publisher, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SCENE 


The Transit of Egypt. By Lieut.-Colonel P. G. 
Elgood. Arnold. 18s, 

The Beginnings of the Egyptian Question. 
Shafik Ghorbal. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


T is, happily, no uncommon thing to find a British 
resident in Egypt, like Colonel Elgood, discussing 
the Egyptian question with fairness and impartiality, 
and without a trace of that exasperation which certain 
recent phases in the Nationalist agitation might 
perhaps have excused in a member of the sorely tried 
British colony. But to find an Egyptian who is 
‘capable of discussing Egyptian affairs with a similar 
impartiality—even though he deals only with the 
beginnings of the problem a hundred years ago—is 
even more remarkable, even more a subject for con- 
gratulation. For if all Egyptian students could be 
induced to study, instead of wasting their energy in 
political processions and stirring up trouble in the 
villages, the solution of the Egyptian question would 
immediately be brought nearer by many years. Mr. 
Shafik Ghorbal has put a great deal of work into his 
book—it did not need Professor Toynbee’s sym- 
pathetic preface to assure us of that. The author 
has the attitude of mind of a scholar; and scholar- 
ship and fanaticism are seldom found hand in hand. 
If, as the appearance of this book seems to indi- 
cate, we are to have a modern school of young 
Egyptian historians, then the rise of Mohamed Ali 
is undoubtedly their proper study. For though that 
brilliant adventurer was himself an Albanian, and 
though he and his immediate successors governed 
Egypt almost entirely through Albanian, Turkish and 
other foreign officials, yet he was, though he may 
scarcely have realized it himself, the founder of 
modern Egypt. And so far as there is any genuine 
national feeling in Egypt to-day, it owes its origin 
to him. Mr. Ghorbal describes his book as ‘‘ a study 
in the diplomacy of the Napoleonic era,’’? and we 
have therefore no ground for complaint when he 
dismisses the unusually interesting military history of 
his period in a few brief pages. His examination 
of the diplomatic history, on the other hand, is very 
full and careful, and contains much original work 
which gives the book a permanent value. 

Colonel Elgood had _ evidently completed the 
main body of his book before King Fuad’s suspen- 
sion of the Egyptian Constitution. In the light of 
subsequent events he seems to have attached rather 
undue importance to those parliamentary institutions 
which have now vanished with hardly a sign of regret. 
He agrees, however, that the fellah’s interest 
in politics is visibly flagging. After being governed 
autocratically by foreigners ever since the days 
of Cleopatra, he has, during the last twenty 
years, indulged himself in a kind of orgy of inde- 
pendence and parliamentary government; and satiety 
has come upon him. For the future—or, at any rate, 
for the moment—he will leave politics to the students 
and government to the King, and get on quietly with 
his cotton crop. And the longer this lucid interval 
continues, the better it will be both for Egypt and 
Great Britain. Colonel Elgood knows Egypt well, and 
he takes, on the whole, an optimistic view of the 
situation. As he rightly says, our work in Egypt 
cannot easily be undone. We have “ substituted 
prosperity for poverty and ordered government for 
misrule ’’; and these two changes have come to be 
accepted as part of the natural order of things by a 
generation which has ceased to be grateful because 
it no longer remembers what went before. Colonel 
Elgood does not pretend that we have never made 
mistakes. Some of Lord Allenby’s more impulsive 
gestures are criticized with refreshing candour, and 
the author seems to be more than a little doubtful 
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about the policy of the present High Commissioner 
Lord Lloyd. But his book represents very fairly, 
on the whole, the average, common-sense point of 
view of Englishmen who have lived in Egypt and 
know its problems at first hand. It is easy, for 
instance, to laugh at the local police. Colonel Elyood 
who knows what he is talking about, pays them M 
well-deserved tribute. They are one of the steadying 
elements, and if the country is comparatively quiet 
and prosperous at the present moment it is largely 
due to them. 


A VERY SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH CONSTITUTION 


The British Constitution. By Sir Sidney Low, 
Benn. 6d. 


T is to be regretted that Sir Sidney Low, whose 

‘Government of England’ is perhaps the most 
useful book on the British Constitution, in its latest, 
or perhaps we ought to say, its penultimate phase, 
should have chosen to devote the whole of his 
allotted eighty pages to a résumé of constitutional 
history rather than to a description of the Constitu- 
tion as it actually functions to-day. It is true, of 
course, as the author says, that the British Constitu- 
tion cannot be properly understood apart from its 
history. But it must, we fear, remain to some extent 
mysterious after such a brief introduction to its his- 
tory, as this one. The story is given very straight- 
forwardly and it nowhere sinks, as it so easily might, 
to the level of a jejune chronicle. 

Constitutional histories of all sorts and sizes exist 
in some numbers, but satisfactory accounts of the 
system, as a dynamic reality, are far less numerous, 
and Sir Sidney Low has shown his aptitude for the 
task. Possibly accidental reasons help to account for 
the decision. Be that as it may, we should have given 
a warmer welcome to an informed essay on present. 
day conditions. Not all students of constitutional 
history are aware of the extent to which practice 
diverges from theory. The theoretical control of 
finance by the House of Commons, for example, is 
almost wholly illusory. The mystery with which 
Government departments love to shroud their doings 
has made it difficult, until very recently, for the 
average reader to discover exactly what part in 
government is played by, for instance, the Treasury. 
Legislative methods and forms need not be a wholly 
unentertaining subject, and the customs and conven- 
tions of the Constitution and their meaning could be 
illustrated. Such a work would have met a greater 
want than has actually been catered for, and it would, 
incidentally, have made it possible to correct some 
current confusions of language. Thus, while it is 
possible for a course of action to be unconstitutional, 
no change proposed to be accomplished by constitu- 
tional means is, technically, revolutionary. The mean- 
ing of sovereignty and the rule of law can hardly be 
discussed too often. 

The outline history Sir Sidney Low gives us 
attempts to steer between extremes and to a consid- 
erable extent avoids the controversial. The point is 
made that it would be truer to call the Constitution 
over-written than unwritten, and there is much 
truth in the contention. But a confusion seems 
latent in equating the distinction between written 
and unwritten Constitutions with that between the 
rigid and the flexible. The two distinctions are 
not closely similar but very different. Sir Sidnev Low 
ends on a note of warning, pointing out that if the 
enfranchised millions are unintelligent and inattentive 
they will be miseoverned or misled. The danger 1s 
real and will persist until stimulating the intellieence 
becomes the chief intellectual aim of a more effective 
educational system. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartLey 


Expiation. By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.’ Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


The Squire’s Daughter. By F. M. Mayor. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Sober Feast. By Barbara Blackburn. Secker. 


7s. 6d. 
One of Those Ways. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


6“ LIZABETH’S ”’ attitude towards her art is 
refreshing but slightly puzzling. Refreshing, 
because throughout one sees that she means to 
enjoy herself and would not write at all unless she did. 
She is an unequal writer; ‘ Expiation’ has many flat 
passages, a fact she does not try to disguise from 
herself or her readers. In much modern fiction the 
novelist, overwhelmed by the importance of the Art 
to which he is contributing, does his best to conceal 
from the reader the moods and tempers to which his 
Muse is prone: so with the aid of his technique (often 
a more trustworthy instrument than his creative faculty) 
he polishes the bits of base metal till they shine like 
the pure gold of inspiration. No doubt that is why 
so much modern fiction seems to lack temperament; 
the author is shy (sometimes) of making public his 
personality, and, retiring, transforms himself modestly 
into a mere Vehicle of Art, colourless and featureless. 
Reading ‘‘Elizabeth ’’ one is continually aware of 
the author’s literary personality, human and stimu- 
lating, shining through and giving a viva voce effect, 
an effect of conversation. But in conversation one has 
the context, one’s knowledge of the speaker, and a 
hundred other small aids to meaning. ‘‘ Elizabeth ’’ 
writes as a raconteuse: she exaggerates, she will have 
her joke, especially at a serious or even tragic moment, 
she makes her narrative stumble over amusing trifles, 
she seeks a dozen ways (I say it with all respect) of 
being characteristic and of fulfilling expectation, with 
the result that it is sometimes hard to tell, even 
quite generally, when she is being serious and when 
not. To me ‘ Expiation’ is a most painfyl book: 
a dreadful exhibition of the inhumanity of the respect- 
able Botts towards a poor lady who, apart from having 
transgressed the moral law, was much nicer and 
more deserving than they. Poor Milly Bott, disgraced 
and disinherited by the codicil in her husband’s will, 
eating the bread of charity at the houses of his rela- 
tions, a month with each. But ‘‘ Elizabeth ’’ is fairly 


light-hearted about this ghastly pilgrimage; the 


humorous touches follow each other, the amusing 
reflections (she calls this one a platitude) on life: 


Women . . . like to emphasize and perpetuate a situation. 
They like to put it into capital letters, envelove it in exclama- 
tion marks, and keep it for ever just where it originally was. 
It is fortunate for them that men don’t and won’t, or life 
would become an unending series of violent explosions on 
the same spot. After all, one has to get on with one’s living 
—or is it one’s dying? 


It is nearly incredible that Milly, the mild, meek 
creature, should ever have had a lover, and quite 
incredible that Arthur (however much Dons, secluded 
in their Universities, forget the uses of the outside 
world) should have had a mistress. The behaviour 
of the Botts, the behaviour of Fate, everything puts 
a great strain upon credulity. But improbability and 
surprise are weapons in ‘‘ Elizabeth’s’’ armoury : 
she uses them at the bidding of her caprice. A 
hundred diverting observations and reflections distract 
the reader from the wretchedness of Milly’s plight; 
it seems the wretcheder for that. 

Miss F. M. Mayor has made a corner in dayghters. 
Veronica De Lacey moves in a more crowded scene, 


and across a wider field, than did her forerunner, the 
Rector’s Daughter; she is also ostensibly much less 
filial. Though fond of her father she never consults 
the wishes of her parents; she finds out what they 
wouldn’t like and does it. She avoids their company 
whenever she can and on the rare occasions when 
she condescends to come home she is very short with 
them. She affects Bohemian society, drives a motor- 
car to the danger of herself and the public, is bored by 
everyone and everything, says cruel things without 
meaning them, and is, in fact, our old friend the 
Modern Girl. 

But even so, she is a daughter first, and if one were 
inclined to pyscho-analysis one might attribute her 
reckless behaviour to the fact that she had a sup- 
pressed desire to act like Mary Jocelyn, and spend 
her life ministering to her parents’ needs. On the 
face of it she has more resemblance to Mary’s 
dashing friend. She is extremely well drawn, a night- 
mare girl, a Victorian parent’s bad dream of what 
his offspring might be like, come true. We want to 
know whether a heart really animates her casual and 
indifferent demeanour; sometimes it seems as though 
the modest ticking of that organ might be discern- 
ible amid the louder throbbing of her motor-car. 
Miss Mayor does not let out this secret. She has 
no superior among contemporary novelists in the art 
of letting dialogue reveal character. Her people are 
individuals first of all, but in their composition there 
is a dash of type, to give them stamina. Miss Mayor 
has a great power of inventing new characters, 
especially among the clergy; uniformity scarcely exists 
for her, so keen is her sense of discrimination. She 
manages her characters like a skilful painter, furnish- 
ing them with personalities of a vividness appropriate 
to their position and importance in her canvas; when 
they are remote, they are character-parts, when they 
are near to, she draws them in the round. There is 
a satisfactory sense of solidity about her work, which 
gives weight to details apparently trivial. And yet, 
perhaps, her weakness as a novelist lies in a too 
conscientious observance of points of detail, her pen’s 
fault is pedestrianism. Rightly enough she would 
always rather be dull than spurious; but sometimes 
one detects a change into her lowest gear (as her 
heroine might say) that the steepness of the ascent 
scarcely seems to justify. But ‘The Squire’s Daughter’ 
is a fine achievement, challenging comparison with its 
predecessor and sustaining it. One misses the sim- 
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plicity of plan that lent such distinction to the earlier 
book ; but this one is marked by a realization, equally 
vivid, of wider and more complex issues—it is a 
symphony following a sonata. 

Miss Barbara Blackburn has a delightful gift of 
dialogue, too. But her characters, though they find 
many stimulating things to say, tend to lose their 
own identities in the current of their talk. Moreover, 
the brightness and cheerfulness with which they nearly 
always converse suggests that they are nearly always 
inwardly bright and cheerful: it only expresses a part 
of them—their conversational vitality. When, there- 
fore, Rollo gets crossed in love and throws his 
life away on a racing track, his violent end gives an 
effect of unreality. In‘ Sober Feast ’ there are some very 
shrewd comments upon life, particularly upon modern 
life. And the conditions of modern life, as illustrated 
by the motor-trade, are vividly presented. Byt many 
aspects of life and tracts of emotion which cannot 
be illuminated by general conversation between a 
handful of intelligent young people Miss Blackburn, 
sensitive as she is, leaves unexplored. 

In ‘One of Those Ways’ Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
has returned to the manner of ‘ The Chink in the 
Armour.’ The scene is the French Riviera; there 
are international criminals forging Casino plaques, 
there is an English girl, their catspaw. Angela 
Graham is surely a little too innocent and credulous, 
even granting that her hosts, not being the ordinary 
crooks of life or fiction, might readily have imposed 
upon her at first. But there are no other serious 
blemishes in a book the tension of which grows 
steadily until the last few pages. Self-imitation is 
‘* one of those ways ”’ in which danger lies; but Mrs. 
Lowndes was not to be intimidated by her own distin- 
guished past, and the result has justified her. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Translated by C. C. S. 
Bland. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Miracula Sancte Virginis Mari#. Edited by Elise F. Dexter. 
Madison, U.S.A. $1. 


IN these publications we have one of the earliest and one of 
the latest of the medieval collections of the Miracles of the 
Virgin. Though a few of these are found in very early 
writers, it was only in the eleventh and twelfth centuries that 
distinct collections of Mary-legends in France and in the 
twelfth century general collections began. The Chicago manu- 
script printed by Miss Dexter is one formed by the union of 
two early collections, with slight variation. From the 
facsimile given by her we should date it as of the end of the 
twelfth century, and probably written in the district of Laon. 
Mr. Bland has translated one of the latest collections, the 
*Promptuarium de Miraculis B.M.V.’, by Discipulus,”’ i.e., 
the Dominican Joannes Herolt, who was writing in 1418 and 
died 1468. His translation is adequate and simply expressed, 
and it is preceded by an Introduction of Miss Eileen Power, 
which treats of Mariolatry from its human aspect as an 
emollient of medieval manners. Mr. Bland has added notes 
as to the origins of the various stories which leave little to 
be desired, though he might have used Ward’s Catalogue of 
Romances in the British Museum once or twice with advan- 
tage. The reflective reader will get from these stories a not 
untruthful picture of everyday life and thought in medieval 
times. 


Saint George of England. By G. J. Marcus. Williams and 
Norgate. 3s. 6d. 


THE identity of St. George, the patron saint of England, has 
always been the subject of much speculation. Gibbon confused 
him with George of Cappadocia, an Arian heretic, familiarly 
known as “ the butcher,’? and in more recent times Lord 
Rosebery has referred to him as ‘‘a fraudulent army con- 
tractor.” To-day it is generally admitted that Gibbon was 
in error, and Mr. Marcus is probably nearer the truth in seeking 
to identify St. George with a certain Nestor, of Nicomedia, who 
tore up an edict which Diocletian had issued against the 
Christians, and suffered martyrdom in consequence. His cult 
spread from Western Asia to Europe and in course of time he 
succeeded Edward the Confessor as patron saint of England. He 
appears to have enjoyed considerable popularity in the Middle 
Ages and even after the Reformation, in the reign of Edward 
VI, it was ordained that upon St. George’s Day and the fol- 
lowing day a Mass should be sung “ with great reverence.” 
Mr. Marcus devotes an interesting chapter to the numerous 
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versions of the legend of St. George and the Dragon. The 

of this story to the popular imagination is evidenced by the § 
that in Kent alone there are “* over sixty inns called after re 
George or his dragon.’? The book is a valuable Contribution 
to a subject which is beset with many difficulties for the 
historical student. 


The Golden Gospel. By Gabriel Scott. Brentano’s, 7s, 6¢, 


THIS Norwegian legend recounts how the Lord and St. Peter 
came down to earth in order to remedy certain obvious defici. 
encies in mankind, or rather how the querulous old gate. 
keeper wished to do so, and his employer sanctioned ang 
accompanied him. The tale is amusing for a few pages, lar 
because of its innocuous irreverence, but the author’s invention 
presently runs dry and he can only conclude that “ Love igs the 
remedy. Love and charity—the golden gospel for all ages, {or 
all generations, for all mankind on the wide earth!” 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication js 
added in parentheses. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
ALEXANDER THE Great. By E. Iliff Robson. Cape. 7s. 64, 
(February 18.) 
L.M.8046. THe War Diary oF a LEGIONNAIRE. By David W, 
King. Arrowsmith. 5s. 
Rays oF Memory. By Marcu Beza. Dent. 6s. (February 14) 
From MONTMARTRE TO THE LATIN QuaRTER. By Francis Carco, 
The Cayme Press. 12s. 6d. (February 18.) 
Turee Persons. By Sir Andrew Macphail. Murray. 10s. 64, 
A History OF THE ENGLISH BaR AND ATTORNATUS TO 145). By 
H. Cohen. Sweet and Maxwell. 30s. 
Rarpers oF 1HE Degp. By Lowell Thomas. 
10s. 6d. 
Eacies Brack aNnpD By Augur. Appleton. 5s. 
Tue GUILLOTINE AND ITs Servants. By G. Lenotre. Hutch. 
inson. 21s. 
VATHEK AND THE Episopes OF VATHEK. Vots. I and Il. By 
William Beckford. Constable. 31s. 6d. (February 21.) 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Tue ComMpLeTE COMMENTARY OF CECUMENIUS ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Edited by H. C. Hoskier. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan. $4. 
PiatonisM. By John Burnet. University of California Press. 
Tue Biste 1n THE Licut oF To-Day. By ‘ The Enquiring 
Layman.’ Newnes. 2s. 6d. 
MODERNISM, AND WuaT IT DID FoR Mg. By ‘ The Enquiring 
Layman.’ Newnes. 2s. 6d. 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
SELECTIONS FROM LENIN. Vor. I. 1893-1904. By Martin 
Lawrence. 2s. 6d. (February 25.) 
Tue Prospects oF Democracy. By Alfred Zimmern. Chatto 


and Windus. 12s. 6d. 
Tue Story or TrapeE UnionisM. By Robert M. Rayner. 
By Norman S. Robson. Simpkin Marshall. 


Heinemann. 


Longmans. 6s 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 
1s. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
From THE Ivory Coast To THE CAMEROONS. By Alexander 
Jacob Reynolds. Knopf. 12s. 6d. (February 21.) 


Traits OF THE Huntep. By James L, Clark. Chatto and 
Windus. 21s. 


Fisninc Ways anp Wires. By Major H. E. Morritt. Methuen. 
6s. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
Hotyroop: A GARLAND OF MOopERN Scots Poems. 
W. H. Hamilton. Dent. 6s. 


Ten Mopern Prays. Edited by ‘Sir Henry Newbolt. Nelson. 
2s. 


Edited by 


FICTION 


Tue Cuitpren Reap. By H. B. Drake. The Bodley Head. 
s. 6d. 

Liv. By Kathleen Coyle. Cape. 7s. 6d. (February 18.) 

Lor Houses. By Elizabeth Manning. Cape. 7s. 
(February 18.) 

Tue S.ippery Lapper. By W. Pett Ridge. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Accomptice. By Jean Mortola. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Transport. By Isa Glenn. Knopf. 7s. 6d. (February 21.) 

Tue Master or Hestviken: Tue Snake Pir. By Sigrid Undset. 
Knopf. 10s. 6d. (February 21.) 

Tue Sun 1n SPLENDOUR. By Thomas Burke. Constable. 3s. 6d. 
(February 21.) 

Tue Verpict or You Att. By Henry Wade. Constable. 3s. 6d. 
(February 21.) 

CartTARET’s CURE. 
(February 21.) 

Witp Morninc. By Odette Tchernine. 
and Marrot. 7s. 6d. (February 18.) 

Younc Woop.ey. By John van Druten. 
(February 18.) 


Constable. 3s. 64. 


Elkin Mathews 


By Richard Keverne. 


Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
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News From THE Ducuy. By Sir A, Quiller-Couch. Dent. 

6d. 

HockeN AND HUNKEN. By Sir A. Quiller-Couch. Dent. 
6s. 

AND SOLDIERS. 
(February 21.) 

suezveess Erranp. By Norah C. James. Scholartis Press. 
7s, 6d. (February 21.) 

seven Days’ Wuippinc. By John Biggs. 

Taz Murvers Near Mapteton. 
7s. 6d. 


By Albert Ehrenstein. Howe. 7s. 6d. 


Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
By Bryan Flynn. Hamilton. 


Towers ALonc THE Grass. By Ellen du Pois Taylor. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

Two Mave THEIR Bep. By Louis Marlow. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
(February 25.) 


Bunp Crrcte. By Maurice Renard and Albert Jean. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. (February 25.) 

Cotp Feet. By Terence Mahon. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
(February 19.) 
Tue Line oF Love. 

Head. 7s. 6d. 
Love's TRAGEDY. 
7s. 6d. 
Out oF THE Pit. By A. M. Bates. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Trypuena. By Eden Philpotts. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


BsccaR youR NeicHsour. By Madge Macbeth and A. B. 
Conway. Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Sranp AND Detiver. By Elizabeth Villiers. 
12s. 6d 

Tue Door or Deatu. By John Esteven. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


By James Branch Cabell. The Bodley 


By Eileen Fitgzerald. The Bodley Head. 


NIGHTINGALE IN THE Forest. By Gwen Syms. Methuen. 
7s. 6d 
MISCELLANEOUS 
How to ABOLISH THE SLtums. By E. D. Simon. Longmans. 
4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
Dawn. By Reginald Berkeley. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Cuemistry IN Datty Lire. By S. Glasstone. Methuen. 6s. 


At THE END oF THE Wortp. By Ernest Guest. Elkin Mathews 
and Marrot. 5s. (February 18.) 

Tue FururE oF Nakepness. By John Langdon Davies. 
Douglas. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

AGRICULTURE ENntTomoLocy. By D. H. Robinson and S. G. 
Jary. Duckworth. 


Tue Possipitity or Miractes. By Anna Maria Roos. Rider. 
6s. 


Stanley Paul. 


MOTORING 


TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
By H. THorRNTON RUTTER 


N March 7, the Royal Automobile Club is 
() holding a demonstration in Richmond Park, 

in daylight, of the various motor-car fittings 
which indicate to traffic officers and other vehicles 
that a driver is going to turn right or left or stop. 
The purpose of this official display is to help the 
Minister of Transport to decide on regulations and 
standards which will apply to every traffic signal 
device fitted on vehicles. 

It may seem bold to criticize a display before it is 
held, but I was invited to a similar demonstration a 
year ago and saw nothing that was either new 
enough or effective enough to be made the subject 
of official approval. If it is only a question as to 
whether an ‘“‘ arrow head” or a “‘ hand” shall be 
the standard indicating sign for direction, there is 
no need for a display to settle that point. If it is 
a question of the positions in which the signs shall 
be fixed on the car, that again can be settled with- 
out much fuss. If, however, this display is to see 
whether any new device has been placed on the 
market which will indicate that a vehicle is about to 
** stop,’’ etc., before the brakes are applied, which 
can be seen from behind and on either side of the 
vehicle, by the pedestrian in the road and on the 
footpath as well as by drivers of other vehicles, the 
expense and trouble incurred will be worth while. 

Unfortunately, there is no mechanical device yet 
built which does not require human aid to work it, 
and when the red ‘ stop’’ lamp fitted to many 
cars comes into action and shows the intention it is 
too late, as the car is already slowing down. 
Equally, unless the driver pushes the knob or 
equivalent mechanism to indicate the intention of 
turning right’ or left’’ early enough to give 


A door slams, a motor car backfires, the villain 
in a crook drama lets off a stage pistol—and 
most of us start as if we had been shot. We 
should not do this if our nerves were in per- 
fect health. It is only one step from starting 
at anoise to starting at no noise at all. “Nerves” 
may lead to a breakdown if allowed to go un- 


If you’re “jumpy” 


TONIC TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN (Continued) 


checked. But over-strained nerves can be 
nursed back to health, and if you suffer from 
them, there is no cause for alarm provided you 


act promptly and take the tonic which medical 
men throughout the worldrecommend,namely, 
oneteaspoonful,threetimesdaily,of Compound 
Syrup of Hypophosphites “FELLOWS.” 


Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 
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adequate warning to other road users, all the 
regulations and demonstrations in the world will not 
produce the safety device desired by the Minister 
of Transport. The Royal Automobile Club will also 
hold a demonstration of anti-dazzle headlamps and 
devices after the display and trials of car direction 
indicators. 

Every motorist, private owner, hackney carriage 
driver, lorry attendant and wagoner should read the 
official booklet recently issued by H.M. Stationery 
Office with the approval of the Home Office. It 
gives the recommended traffic signals to be used by 
traffic officers, motor and horse vehicle drivers. 
These are slightly varied from those approved and 
issued in May, 1923, but the illustrations are clear. 
Unless all drivers can understand these signals, 
there is the chance that some misunderstanding may 
lead to altercation—if nothing worse. 

One comment on the use of mechanical devices 
for signalling between drivers and traffic officers 
is worth recording in view of the forthcoming 
official trials. ‘‘ The use of mechanical signals 
between driver and traffic controller is not recom- 
mended as hand signals are more easily seen.’’ 
Most motorists will agree with this criticism, owing 
to the difficulty of finding a suitable place to fix 
mechanical signals on the car without detracting from 
its appearance. In closed cars, the edges of the 
roof, facing rear and front, is about the best place, 
but no suggestion can be offered for a standard 
fitting place on commercial vehicles generally that 
will insure the device being seen under all conditions. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaturDAy RevigEw in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 

RULES 


1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of an 
edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4, Envelopes must be marked ‘‘Acrostic’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revizew, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 361 
(Twelfth of the 26th Quarter) 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, February 21) 

Or SHAKESPEARR’S FAMOUS LADIES HERE ARE TWO, 
The staff of life it yields for me and you. 
* Bone-breaking ’ bird: a shorter name we’ve found him 
Here Satan, lighting, doubtless looked around him. 
Hallowed. A town it holds that held out well. 
Enables us the true from false to tell. 
Holy of holies of an ancient fane. 
You've’ half a mind? Then here its use is plain. 
The art of reckoning, simple or abstruse. 
Tree, shrub, or herb with acrid milky juice. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 359 . 

ResisteD CAESAR, ENDED HIS OWN LIFE, 

AND TO HIS FRIEND HORTENSIUS LENT HIS WIFE. 
1. These ents occasioned no alarm: 
Wise rulers see that this shall take no harm. 
That horn-like shell stored in the lias lies. 
I sound the charge, Ha, ha the war-horse cries. 
Heart of a cabbage known to every cook. 
5. Curtail what only the wise virgins took. 
Unit of currency across the water. 
7. Here, there, and éverywhere, like Satan’s q 
Hark how the storm-wind makes the welkin ring! 
Take head and tail from Heshbon’s haughty king. 
Does not our old friend Punch this alias bear? 


Just eighty poles we need, not round but square. 
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Solution of Acrostic No, 359 


C ommonwealt H! ! According to the well-known Romaa 

A  mmonit' E? formula :—Videant consules ne ox 

T  rumpete R* res publica detrimenti capiat, 
brO cc Oli 2 Ammonites are found in great quanti. 

> ll ties in the lias formation. 

ran 3 He saith among the tru 

t thy head I : 
Cc harivar 1 
A 


Cre All th’ host of Heav’n; 
recoil’d afraid 
At first, and call’d me Sin, 
Paradise Lost, fi, 757, 
5 Eighty square poles or rods make halj 
an acre. 


back they 


Acrostic No. 359.—The winner is ‘‘Margaret,’’ Mrs. Sparrow 


The Orchards, Compton, Wolverhampton, who has chosen a 
her prize ‘ Travels in Persia 1627-1629,’ by Thomas Herbert, 


published by Routl 
February 2 under the title ‘An Englishman in Persia.’ 
eight other competitors named this book. 


ledge and reviewed in our columns on 


Forty. 
Atso Corrsct.—A. E., Bolo, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. B 


M. de Burgh, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Miss Carter, C, cy 


A 


Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, Chip, Clam, J. R. Cripps, 


lice Crooke, Dolmar, Mary East, E. G. H., Elizabeth, Ra 


Estela, G. M. Fowler, F. R. G., W. E. Groves, Jeff, Jop, Miss 
Kelly, Kinki, John Lennie, Lilian, Martha, Met, Miss Moore, 
M. Overton, Peter, F. M. Petty, Polamar, Pussy, Quis, M. C. § 
Scott, Shorwell, Margarita Skene, Stucco, Thora, Tyro, H, M. 
Vaughan, A. R. Wheeler, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu. 


One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Barberry, E. Barrett, A. de V, 


Blathwayt, Buns, Coque, Crayke, Maud Crowther, Dhualt 
D. L., E. W. Fox, Gay, Glamis, G. H. Hammond, H. C. M. 
Iago, Mrs. Milne, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Rabbits, 
Sisyphus, Spyella, C. J. Warden, Weatherbury, 


Two Licuts Wronc.—L. W. Horton, Sydney. All others 


more, 


Jerr.—I accepted Anil, but not Antecursor. 
L. W. H.—Glad to know that you have been interested in 


our Acrostics for so many years. 


properly) reckoned as ancestors. 


Mrs. Mitne.—Parents and grandparents are not usually (or 
In ordinary (as distinct from 


legal) parlance, our ancestors are those of our progenitors who 
lived before our time, from our great-grandparents upwards. 


BESANT 


Ie Merck SIMON WISDOM 


HILARY MARCH 
A poignant and remarkable story of life. 


“My Wife, Poor Wretch 


EMMA BEATRICE BRUNNER 


and engaging charm. 
Pepys’s wife, the “poor wretch” of his 
Diary, proves herself to be a woman of lively 
resource and fascination. JUST OUT 


Cloth. 7/6 
marl LUCKY FOOL | Com 

ap? L. C. GOULD-FLEME 21. Orange Street, 

Witty, clever, and above all, modern. Leicester Sq., W.C.2 


CHEST DISEASES 


“‘Umckaloabo acts as regards Tuberculosis as a 
real specific.’ 

(Dr. Sechehaye, in the “‘ Swiss Medical Review.’’) 

“It appears to me to have a cific destructive 
influence on the Tubercle Bacilli in same way that 
Quinine has upon Malaria.” 

(Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Division.) 

If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 
or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 
your doctor about Umckaloabo, or send a postcard 
for particulars of it to: 

Cuas. H. Stevens, 204-206 Worple Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, who will post same to 
you free of charge. 

Readers, especially “‘ T.B.’s,’’ will see in the above 
few lines more wonderful news than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject. 


= 
A sparkling story, shot with delicate satire 
[| 
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Sayings of Famous Men 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 


R. ARNOLD BENNETT has written a 
series of ‘ Pocket Philosophies,’ and in one 
of these books, ‘ How to Make the Best of Life,’ 
he strongly advises every young man to insure 
his jife—and gives very cogent reasons for his 


cident, a war, a trade collapse, the por of 
an loyer.” He suggests the best way to save 
is by Life Assurance—and we confirm this with 
the suggestion that an Endowment Assurance 
Policy is the most attractive way for a young 
man. 
of, Leaflet ““AE2,” “ Which is the 
“Rotter?” s how a 
STANDARD WITH PROFIT ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE 


provides a high interest yielding investment with 
Life Assurance cover thrown in. 


LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 


DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec« 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15aPALL MALL sw: 
OFFICE- 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 


CHURCH ARMY 


means 


WELCOME, FOOD, = 
WORK AND A REALLY 
FRESH START IN LIFE 


for of 
omeless Men, 
Women and 
Children, Ex- 
Prisoners and 
Honest People 
in undeserved 
distress. 


Please send to-day 
to 
PREBENDARY 


CARLILE, C.H., 
D.D., Hon. Chief 


Secretary, 
55 Bryanston St., 
London, W.1 


Cheques, etc., crossed 
Barclays ale Church 


-a secret blend 
of rare tobaccos! 


& BUTLER 


MIXTURE 


ORIGINAL SCOTT BLEND Vo‘ 


The impenat Tovacce Company tof Great tat 


Co. 
Newtex can be promptly delivered in la 
cea same sizes and as 


SAFETY GLASS 


AUTHORISED BY SCOTLAND me 
Write for list of strictly ecenemical prices. Every assista 


NEWTON 


BRANCHES 
Joby. W. Mason & Co, 26 Britannia Street, King’s Cros, W.C.1 
Road, Kilburn, N.W.6, ’Phone: Maida 


G. Barrett & Heathmaa’s Yard, Parsons S.W.6 
: Putney 4323 (2 lines): and 30a Fulham S.W.3 


"Phone : 


No 


t 
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| | 
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. YY, Why take more risks on the road than you need ? 
Y ewtex reduces your Danger to a minimum. 
Newtex means a rebate on.your insurance— 
met 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 

S was only to be expected, the raising of the 

Bank Rate to 53% has acted as a damper on 

Stock Exchange activity, and prices have gener- 
ally receded. That section of the daily Press which 
apparently looks to the City for at least a weekly 
sensation heralded the rise with lamentations for the 
devastating effect it was likely to have on the industry 
of the country. It might have been fairer if instead 
of adopting this alarmist policy they had explained 
to their readers how the Bank of England, in the face 
of considerable difficulty, had preserved the rate at 
44% for a long period, and that last Thursday’s 
change was a step that had to be taken because the 
Bank’s store of gold was being seriously depleted by 
the efflux to America. The amazing Wall Street 
boom having created a demand for money at high 
rates, the dollar value of sterling fell to below the 
gold point, and the Bank had no alternative but to 
apply the only remefly at its disposal. The New York 
Reserve Bank has issued a grave warning on the 
dangers of the present speculative craze on Wall 
Street, and it is hoped that this warning will have 
a salutary effect; otherwise it may be necessary for 
the Bank of England to advance its rate still further. 

To suggest that an increase of 1% on the cost of 
commercial loans for a few weeks—for it is hoped 
that the recent rise will not be a permanent one— 
will seriously affect the industry of this country is 
surely a gross exaggeration of the true position. The 
raising of the Bank Rate certainly carries with it the 
unfortunate corollary that it has led to a substantial 
fall in the level of prices in the Gilt-Edged Market ; 
and, in addition to making temporary borrowings 
more costly for the Treasury, postpones the day when 
a conversion scheme can be put forward on a basis 
that will materially reduce the standing cost of the 
National Debt. That those responsible for the raising 
of the Bank Rate took the only possible step at the 
right moment is generally accepted in City circles. 
One can only hope that it will prove effective in 
alleviating the position. 

On several occasions during recent weeks investors 
have been warned to walk warily in the Stock Mar- 
kets, as there were three uncertain factors likely to 
prove disturbing: the position on Wall Street, the 
drainage of gold from the Bank of England, and the 


coming General Election. The second of these factors | 


has operated first; the other two must not be ignored. 
In view of the growing popularity of Stock Exchange 
operations with the general public, it would appear 
probable that a certain amount of interest will be 
maintained in the Stock Markets, but that this interest 
will be of a selective nature. Anything in the direc- 
tion of a return to the boom-like conditions of last 
year not merely cannot be expected, but, in view of 
the uncertainty of the outlook, would be deprecated. 
Just as Stock Exchange history has taught us that 
anticipation has a more marked effect on quotations 
than realization, so have we also learned that un- 
certainty always has a detrimental effect on share 
quotations. As to-day we are faced with the un- 
certainty of the position on Wall Street, the un- 
certainty as to whether a further temporary raising of 
the Bank Rate will be necessary, and the uncertainty 
as to the outcome of the General Election, it will be 


seen that the next few months are likely to be difficuly 
in Throgmorton Street. 


UNDESIRABLE PUBLICITY 


The advertising columns of the Press just now, ig 
addition to details of the usual well-adverti ; 
modities, are apparently greatly in demand for man, 
products to be manufactured by companies recently 
created. It must be more than a coincidence that gq 
many of these advertisements appear in close Proximity 
to City articles; and one is forced to the conclusion 
that these advertisements are inserted not merely tg 
sell the goods advertised, but to draw the attention 
of the investor to the article concerned, and go 
indirectly to the shares of the company that many. 
factures it. Investors should realize that because g 
particular company is advertising its wares 
extensively it does not necessarily mean that syb. 
stantial profits are being made for its shareholders 
and that its shares are under-valued. It is possible 
that the cost of advertising the goods in question, 
added to the manufacturing charges and overhead 
costs, actually result in a loss on every article that 
is sold. Should this be the case, it is obvious that 
those concerned are advertising extensively with the 
primary object of selling their shares and with little 
concern for any profits made by the sale of the 
commodity. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


The full report and accounts of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, which have now been issued, con- 
firm that a fresh ‘‘ record ’’ in the matter of earnings 


has been achieved by this amazingly successful and 


skilfully managed combine. There are certain shares 
that can be held without fear despite general con- 
ditions, and Imps rank high up on a list of this kind. 
Should general Stock Exchange dullness cause any- 
thing in the nature of a sharp set-back in the price of 
Imps, then the opportunity should be taken by 


| investors to acquire a further interest. The present 


price includes the final dividend and the share bonus, 
recently declared, of one share free for every four 
shares held. For the year ended October 31 
last, dividends totalling 26% free of tax have 
been declared. Imperial Tobacco shares will certainly 
look very attractive when they are quoted ex this 
bonus and ex this dividend. 


SHELLS 

Another share which can be locked away and kept, 
regardless of temporary price fluctuations, is Shells. 
This company, with its dividend of 25% free of tax, 
also ranks high on any list of really first-class indus- 
trial concerns. The investor who acquires these shares 
at the present level, over a course of years is bound 
to be thoroughly satisfied with the result. 


GAS COMPANY’S PROSPERITY 

Those who suggest that the advent of road trans- 
port will eventually kill the railways would be well 
advised to study the reports that will be found in this 
Review of the Gas Light and Coke Company and the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company meetings held this 
week. Just as it has been suggested that the popu- 
larity of road transport will deal a death blow to the 
railways, so some years ago was the advent of elec- 
tricity believed to be liable to wipe out the gas 
industry. The reports of the two companies above 
referred to show very clearly how entirely wrong this 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The Decca Record Company, Limited 


CAPITAL - - = £1,481,250 


Authorised DIVIDED INTO To be Issued. 
231,250 7% Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each ... + 221,763 


AND 
41,250,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 1,000,000 
£1,481,250 41,221,763 


The Prospectus will be advertised during the week-end and the List will OPEN and CLOSE 
on TUESDAY NEXT, February 1gth, for an Issue of 


1,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at Par 


The Prospectus will show :— 

1. The Company has been formed to take advantage of the unique opportunity of linking 
up one of the most up-to-date and efficient Plants for the manufacture of Gramophone Records 
with a most effective Gramophone selling organization. For this purpose the Company 
will purchase:—({a) the Gramophone Record Factory at New Malden, which is one of the 
best equipped Gramophone Record Factories in Europe, and will have a comfortable capacity 
of 20,000,000 Records per annum; (b) over 95 per cent of the Issued Capital of The Decca 
Gramophone Company Ltd., and will have the exclusive use of the name ‘‘ Decca ’’ for 
Gramophone Records. 

2. Decca Records are already in production; well-known Artists have already recorded, 
and the first catalogue will be announced in the course of a few weeks. 

3. Through the Decca Gramophone Co., Ltd., the services of 65 wholesale distributors: 
and travelling representatives throughout the world, in addition to 7,000 Retailers in the 
Home Trade, will be available from the outset as a selling organization. 

4. The reputation of The Decca Gramophone Co., Ltd., is the result of 28 years’ 
experience in the production and marketing of gramophones. No less than 21.9 per cent of 
the total number of gramophones exported from the United Kingdom in 1927 (the last year 
for which the figures are available) were manufactured by that Company. The ‘‘ Decca ”’ 
Portable Gramophone is protected by patents and trade marks which have been taken out or 
applied for in 52 countries. 

5. Having regard to the fact that this Company will: (a) Manufacture a gisentighene 
record of the highest quality, (b) Possess one of the most up-to-date Gramophone Record 
Pressing Factories in Europe, (c) Have at its disposal a well organized and extensive Selling 
Organization, (d) Have the use of a name of world-wide reputation in the Gramophone industry, 
the Directors confidently hope that the ‘‘ Decca ’’ record will surpass in popularity any record 
on the market. 

The Managing Director, Mr. J. H. Balfour, was for seven years in charge of the Record 
Pressing Factory of The Gramophone Company, Limited (H.M.V.), at Hayes, Middlesex. 

Of the average annual profits for the last three periods of the Decca Gramophone 
Company, Ltd., the proportion applicable to the shares <n — The Decca Record 
Co., Led., was ... £61,134 
Estimated Net Profit from Records for the first year one £160,000 
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£221,134 


Leaving ... £205,610 
Equivalent to 20 ‘per cent on 1 the “whole of. the issued Ordinary Shares 
for the = 
DIRECTORS: 
SIR GEORGE FOWLER, J.P. SIR STANLEY MACHIN, J.P. 
SIR SIGISMUND MENDL, K.B.E. 

SAMUEL JACK AVIDON (Director of The Decca Gramophone Co., Ltd) 
WILLIAM FRANCIS LLOYD, A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E. (Director of The Decca 
Gramophone Co., Ltd.). JOSEPH HART BALFOUR (Managing Director). 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application will be available after 3.30 p.m. to-day (Friday) 
from:—NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD., 15, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, and Branches; 
COUTTS & COMPANY, 440 Strand, W.C.2, 15 Lombard Street and Branches; ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, London, Drummond’s Branch, 49 Charing Cross, London, and 
Branches; MUNSTER & LEINSTER BANK LTD., Cork and Branches; NORTHERN 
BANKING COMPANY LTD., Victoria Street, Belfast and Branches; THE NEWPORT 
TRUST LTD., Stafford House, King William Street, E.C.4. Registered Offices of the 
Company, Burlington Road, New Malden, Surrey, AND FROM FE. R. LEWIS & CO., 
2 Austin Friars, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange. 
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surmise was, and how, despite the growth of the uses 
of electricity, up-to-date and able management has 
led to a further considerable increase in the con- 
sumption of gas. 


STORE RESULTS 


During the past few days we have had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the figures of both Selfridges and 
Harrods. Selfridge’s figures register a small 
gain, the net balance working out at £476,416. 
The ordinary dividend is maintained at 20%. 
It will be remembered that the ordinary share 
capital of Selfridge’s, which consists of 750,000 £1 
shares, is all held by the Gordon Selfridge Trust. 
Harrods profits have increased to £775,156, which 
figure includes an interim dividend of £29,840 
received from D. H. Evans and Company. This total 
profit compares with £726,007 for the year ended 
January 31, 1927. There are 2,204,981 41 ordinary 
shares in Harrods Limited, the number having been 
increased to this figure in June of last year by the 
acquisition of D. H. Evans, and they are to receive 
a dividend of 20%. These Harrods ordinary shares 
appear attractive as a permanent industrial investment. 


WHITTAKER AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


At the statutory meeting of Whittaker Automatic 
Looms Limited, held this week, the chairman was 
able to tell shareholders that good progress was being 
made. He pointed out that the United States of 
America was almost completely equipped with auto- 
matic looms, and he further expressed the opinion that 
the fitting of automatic looms throughout our great 
cotton industry must result in Lancashire regaining 
her relative position, and substantially the same 
applied to the woollen, linen and artificial silk indus- 
tries. As it is claimed for these automatic looms that 
they enable manufacturers to reduce their costs and 
also are a means of overcoming the increasing short- 
age of skilled weavers, it will be appreciated that they 
should be in very considerable demand. 


S.T.D. MOTORS 


In view of their extensive financial interests in 
France, it can readily be appreciated that the directors 
of S.T.D. Motors Limited have been faced with a 
difficult problem in making adequate provision in their 
balance sheet to cover the depreciation in the value 
of the franc during recent years. At the meeting 
held this week, the chairman informed shareholders 
that a scheme was under consideration for adjusting 
the position, and that it would be placed before them 
in due course. Meanwhile, it is interesting to note 
that during the year under review profits amounted 


to £163,482, which compared with £145,052 for the 
previous year. 


DECCA FECORD COMPANY 


Particulars will be found in this Review of an issue 
of 1,000,000 ordinary shares of £1 each in the Decca 
Record Company Limited, a company formed to 
acquire a well-equipped gramophone record factory 
at New Malden, and also over 95% of the shares of 
the Decca Gramophone Company. The Decca Gramo- 
phone Company is an old-established concern with an 
excellent record, and the prospects of this new com- 
pany appear decidedly promising. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the following 
company meetings: Gas Light and Coke Co., Metro- 
politan Gas Co., S.T.D. Motors Ltd., Hickman Ltd., 


Whittaker Automatic Looms Ltd., and Aeonic Radio 
Ltd. 


Taurus 
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Company _Meeting 
§.T.D. MOTORS 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED PROFITS 
REORGANIZATION SCHEME OUTLINED 
The meeting of S.T.D. Motors Ltd. was held on February 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.c, B 
Mr. James Todd, F.C.A., the chairman, who presided, said 
the profit for the year amounted to £163,482, as thay 
£145,052. A further £25,000 had been put to reserve, mekin 
it £789,867 ; £37,500 had been paid in redemption of the 
a full year’s dividend had been paid on the Preferred Ordiaay 
shares, and £168,258 was carried forward. 


AUTOMOBILES TALBOT, FRANCE 
Dealing with the various subsidiary companies and their 
results, the chairman said that the results of the trading of 
Automobiles Talbot, France, had been better than in 
year since the war; substantial profits, esitmated at frs. 7, Po 
had been earned, and the whole of the output of the French 
works found a ready market. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LTD. 

The trading of Clement Talbot Ltd. showed an increase for 
the year, and the 14-45 h.p. six-cylinder car of that company 
maintained its popularity; special efforts were being mak 
further to develop the overseas markets; home sales for the 
current year showed an increase to date. 


DARRACQ MOTOR ENGINEERING CO. 
The works of the Darracq Motor Engineering Co. Ltd. wer 
now solely used in the manufacture of motor-car bodies, the 
whole output being taken by Clement Talbot. 


W. AND G. DU CROS LTD. 

W. and G. du Cros Ltd., which operated the yellow taxi-cab, 
was developing the W. and G. du Cros safety ‘buses and 
charabancs, now seen on the road; indications pointed to ap 
improvement in the position of that company. 


HEENAN & FROWDE LTD. 
The improvements in the business of Heenan and Frowde 


Ltd. continued, and a dividend of 13 per cent., as compared with 
6} per cent., had been paid. ; 


SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD. 

The Sunbeam Motor-Car Co. Ltd. has again had a satis. 

factory year, with a record output of cars, paying 15 per cem., 
free of tax, as compared with 14} per cent. A number of new 
records had been made on Sunbeam cars. Mr. Louis Coatalen 
had designed for that company a large six-wheeled chassis for 
commercial and passenger-carrying work, and would shortly 
have on the road another chassis of slightly less carrying 
capacity, and for that class of vehicle it was believed there 
would be a good demand. The prestige of the Sunbeam had 
been well maintained throughout the world. Good results had 
again been shown by Jonas Woodhead and Sons Ltd. 
He thought shareholders would agree that in view of the keen 
competition in the motor-car industry trading results had been 
satisfactory. Present indications gave hope of that progress 
continuing during the current year. 


THE RESERVES 
The building up of their reserves for some years past had been 
a method of preparation for what the Board felt must ultimately 
arise, namely, the necessity for dealing with the depreciation in 
the value of the franc. Although the policy adopted by them 
had relieved the stringency of that reduced value to some 
extent, it would be apparent that, with their extensive financial 
interests in France, the depreciated value of the franc materi- 
ally affected their position. The directors had under considera- 
tion a scheme for dealing drastically with the position and were 


considering a revaluation of the French assets upon the stablised 
franc basis. 


FIRST STEPS TOWARDS REORGANISATION 
The first step had been taken that morning when the 8 per 
cent. guaranteed note-holders had agreed to a proposal 
extend the term of redemption and thereby reduce the annual 
repayments from £50,000 increasing to £75,000 per annum to 
£18,750 per annum. The directors were considering asking the 
Preferred ordinary shareholders to fund their arrears of divi- 
dend by accepting funding certificates representing the total 
arrears due to them, such certificates to carry interest at an 
agreed rate, allocating an amount each year out of profits for 
the redemption of those certificates. He had put before the 
shareholders quite frankly what the Board were considering, 
and until the scheme was laid before them in its entirety and 
they had had an opportunity of considering it from all angles, he 
would ask them kindly to refrain from criticising or asking 
questions as to details which could not be answered with any 
certainty at this stage and might even hamper the Board in 
their endeavours to put forward suggestions with a view to 
benefiting every ordinary and Preferred ordinary shareholder 


in the company. 
The 


report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 


Believing there are great possibilities for ex- 
pansion of sound undertakings engaged in the 


manufacture of Building - Materials, 
~ Machinery or Plant 
THE BRITISH CEMENT 


PRODUCTS & FINANCE Co., Ltd. 


are at all times prepared to consider proposals 
for providing additional Capital for development. 


Address all Enquiries to: 
THE MANAGING DIRECTOR— 


THE BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 
& FINANCE CO., LTD. 


5S, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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The GeneraL MeetinG of the Gas Light and Coke Compan we are ticularly dependent on the weather. i 
was held at the Chief Office on February 8. Sir David Milne. had a sing and an 
Watson, LL.D., D.L. (the Governor) presided. The Report and | and early winter, conditions distinctly against the sale of a 
Accounts were taken as read. The Chairman said: It is well to remember that our object is first to secure em ho 

You will notice that we have raised a further £2,000,000 | sumers and then to see that their premises are fitted UD wi of 
ef 5 per cent. Redeemable Debenture Stock. We received the | suitable apparatus, so that when weather conditions Pa hon In 
excellent price of £99 for each £100 of stock—a great testimony | able the apparatus is there to enable us to reap the tee : 
to the Company’s reputation in the world of finance. Our recent experience has shown that we have been | 

rewarded for this policy, for in the severe weather during last be 
EXPENDITURE ON EXPANSION OF BUSINESS month we have had a record output which would not have bee, . 

The expenditure of capital amounted to £618,000, of which | Obtained had we not pushed the sale and hire of apparatus, a 
£523,000 was on new mains, meters and stoves, rendered | The Board also consider that their policy with regard to ney ha 
necessary owing to our desire to get new business and to | Showrooms has been amply justified. The showrooms in ths we 
furnish an ample supply in districts where building developments | building and our new showrooms at Church Street, Kensington; dis 
are taking place. A credit of £96,000 from the amount written Seven Sisters Road; Kilburn; Finchley Rord; etc., have fully it 
off plant and from depreciation of stoves leaves a net capital | justified the large expenditure on them. They have had the the 
expenditure of £522,000. effect of making the public realise that modern gas appliances, sh 

which are eminently efficient and at the same time br 
SAVINGS ON REVENUE ACCOUNT can be employed in houses however beautiful the deserations a 

The Company has saved large sums of money on coal and may be, thereby securing a good class of business. eff 
oil. The reduction in coal is due to the fact that in 1927 we ha’ 
were still hampered with high prices as an aftermath of the MODERNISING THE WORKS rei 
coal stoppage. The reduction in oil is due to the lower prices The C h ass li f con po: 
that have ruled during the past year. There has been a saving | |) “9 “an to We “> its policy of putting im modem Ww 
under these two headings of over £1,400,000. There has also f sd has arisen, me 
been a large decrease under the heading of repairs and renewals 4 Works have been be 
of meters. This is not due to any slackening off in the Com- order that the latest methods to 
pany’s policy of repairing and renewing meters, but to the fact the reduction hit 
that a large part of the expenditure in 1927 is not recurrent. As I have told you before, we have found it very advan 4 | 

BENEFIT TO CONSUMER AND SHAREHOLDER tageous tq own our own ships, and recently we have ordered as 
i : three more to run to our up-river stations; where the economy 

Owing to the reduced price of gas the amount charged our | effected by avoiding the unloading of coal lower down the 
customers has fallen by over £1,300,000. This will be regarded | river and barging it up has been very material. 
with great satisfaction by consumers and shareholders alike, , 
as with the reduction in the price of gas we were enabled & 
to give a very substantial benefit to the consumers and at the LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION—A NEW. : 
same time declare a higher dividend. SMOKELESS FUEL rs 

On the last occasion I told you that the Company, at the for 
RESIDUALS request of the Government, was putting up a Low Temperature to 

With regard to residuals, there has been a fall in prices all | Carbonization plant at Richmond. This is now approaching pe 
round—only to be expected in view of the reductions in the | completion and within a few days we hope to be in a position wil 
price of coal. A revenue of over £2,000,000 from residuals | to supply a smokeless fuel named ‘‘ Gloco.”” Very many the 
must in the circumstances be considered very satisfactory. interesting questions arise out of Low Temperature Carbonization, to 

As I have said, the reduction in the price of gas has enabled | especially with regard to residuals. The Company is carrying wi 
us to declare a higher dividend. A dividend for June was paid | out investigation and research with a view to finding a new use by 
at the rate of £5 10s. per cent. per annum and now we are in | for the tar and its constituents produced from this method of pr 
a position to recommend a dividend at the rate of £5 12s. per | carbonization. Or 
cent. per annum, the full amount permissible with the price of 
gas at 8s. 6d. per therm. IMPORTANT RESEARCH WORK 

To sum up the result of the trading for the year. In the summer we opened a new central laboratory at our 

Fulham Works. Sir Richard Threlfall, Chairman of the Fuel ' 
AN INCREASED CARRY-FORWARD Research Board, was kind enough to come and open this in 

A credit balance of £1,853,000 has been transferred from | Laboratory, when he made a very interesting speech on the be 
Revenue to Profit and Loss as against £1,737,000 last year. | value of research, We were never more convinced than at ple 
This, after the interest on borrowed money and the dividends | the present time of the necessity for research and we have ste 
for the June half-year have been debited, together with a | now working for us a highly efficient staff of chemists, who ni 
contribution of £50,000 to Special Purposes leaves £830,000 | are studying the numerous problems connected with our work. on 
from which to pay the charges for the December half-year. | Our Central Laboratory, working in conjunction with a full- en 
This enables us to declare the usual dividends on the Preference | scale experimental plant, has as its especial object fundamental 
Maximum Stocks and a dividend at the rate of £5 12s. per cent. research into the problems of our Industry as apart from 
per annum on the Ordinary Stock. These dividends, together | routine laboratory work. There are many problems connected 
with £20,000 to Redemption Fund, will absorb £671,000 and | with the nature and carbonization of coal, and it is only right 
leave £159,000 to be carried forward—an increase of £37,000 | that a Company such as ours should take its part in this of 
on the amount brought forward. research work on coal, gas and residuals which has such an oi 

important bearing at the present time on the welfare of the 
A SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION country. : 

Looking at the Company’s position generally, we have made ae 
very sors orth progress during the past year, and there never GAS MAKING BY COKE OVENS : 4 
was a time in its history when its financial position was in a We are also considering the question of the installation of u 
sounder condition. Coke Ovens at Beckton. We have received tenders for this M 

So far as increase in business is concerned, one per cent. may | work and are now considering them. This shows that we have 
not seem very large so far as percentages go, but, when you | no prejudice against coke ovens forming part of a gas works. 
take into consideration the size and age of the Company, and It has been assumed by a great number of people that there 
the intense competition from our younger rivals—electricity and | js antagonism between the Gas Industry and the Coke Oven 
eil—I think it may be regarded as very satisfactory. When it | Industry. Nothing is really further from the case, because we 
is realized that an increase of one per cent. in the Company’s regard ourselves as having shown the way to the by-product of 
total business means roughly 500 million cubic feet of gas, | Coke Oven Industry. When the Coke Oven Industry was se 
involving the use of 40,000 tons of coal, and is equal to the | merely supplying coke for foundry purposes there was perhaps It 
supply for a whole year of a moderate sized town, there is | jittle connection between the two; but since the recovery of by- th 
no reason to be dissatisfied. products there has naturally been greater community of interest. ne 

Both industries are part and parcel of one great Industry, m 

EFFECT OF WEATHER ON GAS OUTPUT—RECENT | namely, that of the carbonization of coal. They should try of 

RECORDS work together, bearing in mind the ey mung Bs si 

A critic, on referring to the Capital Account, may say that | Industry, and so help to solve some of the great di 
we have spent a to get an increase of this kind. | of the country, namely, the iron, 
1 should like to remind you that in the nature of our business | both industries approached this question a friendly bi 
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ing understand one another’s difficulties and not trying 
“ oo ” each other, a great deal of good would come to 
a4 industries and also the country generally. 


THE NATIONAL ASPECT OF THE GAS INDUSTRY: 
OBSOLETE LEGISLATION 


There never was a time probably when greater prominence 
was given to the national aspect of the Gas Industry than at 
the t moment. As you know, the Government appointed 
National Fuel and Power Committee, of which I had the 
honour to be a member, and that Committee has made a series 
of recommendations which are of great importance to the 


general legislative provisions under which we work date 
eed far as 1847, and in many respects are quite out of 
date. We are hampered as an industry by inadequate and old- 
fashioned methods of raising capital, which do net apply to our 

rivals; we are handicapped with limitations in the 
handling of our residuals; and we are limited with regard to 
working with allied industries. There are many other minor 
disadvantages under which we labour. The Industry feels that 
it has a real grievance and this has been fully recognized in 
the Committee’s Main Report, where it is recommended that we 
should be allowed to adopt more up-to-date methods and to 
bring ourselves into line with modern practice. I am glad to 
say that the Government has promised to introduce a Bill giving 
eflect to some of those recommendations. The Industry would 
have preferred to have a completely new Charter; but we 
realize that in the last session of a Parliament we could not 
possibly expect to get a Bill dealing with all our grievances. 
We therefore welcome, as a first step, the Bill which the Govern- 
ment propose to introduce, hoping and believing that it will not 
be long before we obtain, whatever Government may happen 
to be in power, a further relief from the trammels which 
hinder us. It is not dividends we are after. What we want 
is freedom to get new business and to compete on modern lines 
with our rivals who are not subject to so many restrictions 
as we are. 


GOOD RELATIONS WITH WORKERS 


With regard to labour matters, I am glad to say that we 
have had no difficulties during the past year. I cannot imagine 
any Company having a more loyal and faithful body of workers 
than this Company has. There is a definite feeling of enthusiasm 
for the Company among those who work for it, and this is due 
to a great extent to the co-partnership or family spirit which 
permeates the whole Company. I cannot pass from this subject 
without saying how deeply touched I was when the many 
thousands of co-partners of the Company decided last year 
to subscribe and present me with my portrait and my wife 
with a very beautiful tea service. We were deeply touched 
by this expression of their goodwill, and it was one of the 
proudest moments of my life when the portrait by Sir William 
Orpen, R.A., was presented to me. 


THE HOLBORN EXPLOSION 


The last days of 1928 were clouded over by the explosion 
in the Post Office tube in Holborn. As the matter is now 
being enquired into by a Commission, it would be out of 
place for me to make any remarks on this occurrence. The 
staff of the Company, both officers and men, worked splendidly 
night and day during the anxious time that followed the 
explosion and everything was done to mitigate the inconveni- 
ence and trouble caused in the district. 


THE STAFF 


With regard to the staff, I have nothing but praise for both 
officers and workmen for the way they carried out their duties 
and to them is due the Directors’ thanks for their efforts. 


It would be invidious to mention any particular persons by 
name, but, when referring to the staff, 1 would like to say that 
we have appointed Mr. R. W. Foot, General Manager of the 
Company. Mr. Foot has been acting as Assistant General 
Manager for some years and has fully earned the title of General 
Manager. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


At our meeting last year, I referred to the question of co- 
operation between Capital and Labour, and no doubt you have 
seen in the papers a good deal with regard to this matter. 
It is premature to say what will be the outcome of the meetings 
that have taken place, but I can confidently say that, so far, 
nothing but good has resulted; and I sincerely hope that when 
matters have been further discussed, we shall enter on a period 
of better understanding between the two parties chiefly respon- 
sible for the success of Industry. 


There never was a time when it was more necessary that the 
two sides should understand one another, and anything which 
brings employers and employed in closer touch with one another 


is good. Frank discussions and friendly meetings will do a 
great deal to help solve the difficult questions which lie before 
British Industry before it can once more take its old place in 
the world’s economic position. 


British Industry has gone through a very trying time, and, 
though we are not out of the wood, I think there is no use 
despairing or in constantly belittling what has been done by 
this country from an industrial point of view. There are few 
countries which have suffered more severely by the war or whose 
industry has been more disorganized. We have been able to 
weather the storm and have recovered a great deal of lost 
ground. We have put ourselves, at any rate, in the position of 
earning the respect of the world in that we have shouldered 
our burdens, financial and otherwise, in a determined way; 
and, though complete success has not been achieved industrially, 
yet we are, I believe, on the high road to do so. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


EXTRAORDINARY MEETING 


Notice was then read convening an extraordinary meeting, 
for the purpose of considering the Bill now before Parliament. 
Th Chairman said: The main object of the Bill is the acquisi- 
tion of two more undertakings. Amalgamation has been the 
policy of this Company for many years and it is a policy that 
has been in every way justified. As a result we are able not 
only to supply gas more cheaply in the new areas, but, by the 
advantage we possess by having at our command greater facili- 
ties for the provisions of new capital, it is possible to develop 
business more rapidly in these outlying areas than would have 
otherwise been the case. In return, the older districts belonging 
to the Company reap such advantage as must follow from an 
pes aes of the Company’s business with regard to the sale 
of gas. 

The results of the provisions in the Bill as to price will be 
very satisfactory to the new districts. The graduated concession 
in price, amounting in all to no less than 3d. per therm, means 
that the consumers in these areas may look forward for some 
time to come to a steady reduction in the price of gas as a 
result of the amalgamation. After this reduction has been made, 
there will remain a small differential price in both of the new 
areas, which their geographical position fully justifies. 


A resolution approving the Bill was adopted. 


HICKMAN (1928) LIMITED 
INCREASING VOLUME OF ORDERS 


Tue Statutory Megetinc of Hickman (1928), Ltd., was held 
at Winchester House, E.C., on February 12. 

Mr. Bertram M. Hickman (chairman and joint managing 
director) said that the amalgamation of the two firms had now 
been completed and the businesses had been departmentalized with 
the main branch of the business operating from 10 and 11 
Great Russell Street, W.C., where their premises were being 
thoroughly modernized and were now nearing completion. The 
recently completed factory on the North Circular Road, Willes- 
den, occupied a freehold site of about two acres, which left them 
room for expansion, and was erected on the most modern lines 
with up-to-date machinery The factory was now very busy, and 
had already reached full capacity. The inquiries and orders 
they were receiving for shop fronts and fittings were out of all 
proportion to that anticipated at such an early stage. The 
branch at 9 West Halkin Street, S.W., which would be opened 
about the end of this month, specialized in the complete altera- 
tion, decoration, and furnishing of town and country houses, and 
its business was progressing most satisfactorily. The South 
London branch at Clapham supplied orders to their factory in 
that locality, and that factory was working at full capacity. 

The business of Hickman Ltd., had been taken over from 
June 9, 1928, and that of Lyne and Sons from November 1, 
1928, and the figures for the approximate average of four 
months’ trading since those dates would, he thought, prove very 
gratifying. The orders received during the first six weeks 
of the current year were more than 100 per cent. in excess of 
those of a similar period last year. 

In conclusion, the Chairman assured the shareholders that the 
outlook for the ensuing year was remarkable. The Board felt 
that a number of the shareholders might be glad to have the 
opportunity of going down to the works at Cricklewood to see 
the organization which had been built up there, and he there- 
fore desired to state that a visit by invitation in the near 
future would be arranged. The directors would very much 
appreciate the opportunity of showing the works to interested 
shareholders, and demonstrating the efficiency of their modern 
shop front fitting organization. 

He hoped his general remarks would assist the shareholders 
to appreciate the business of the Company in which they were 
interested, and concluded by saying that he looked forward to 
the many onrportunities he would have of addressing them on 
future occasions. (Applause.) 

A few questions from the shareholders having been answered, 
the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CARBONISATION PROCESSES 
SUCCESS OF CO-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME 


STATE ENCOURAGED ELECTRICAL COMPETITION 
DEPRECATED 


The Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company was held on February 18 at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C. Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., 
M.I1.C.E. (President and Joint Managing Director), in the chair. 

The President said: Ladies and gentlemen, it has been cus- 
tomary upon these occasions to take as read the report of 
the directors and for me to use it as a basis for my remarks in 
asking your adoption of it and the accompanying accounts, You 
will have observed that while there has been an_ increase 
in the number of our consumers, this has been accompanied by 
a slight reduction in the consumption of gas. This is easily 
understandable when one looks back at the mild weather which 
prevailed during the latter part of the year, and which was 
bound to affect that portion of our supply which is used for 
heating purposes. The past month of January has, on the 
other hand, been colder than usual, so you will not be surprised 
to learn that during that period our sales increased by over 10 
per cent. 

MONTHLY GAS ACCOUNTS 

We instituted nearly a year ago a system of monthly meter 
inspecting and account rendering. The new system has proved 
a great success, and although in a few isolated cases there are 
still some objections to the abolition of the Quarter Day 
accounts, the great majority of our consumers have welcomed 
the change. As one of them told us—I use his own words— 
‘‘ The change is one of the finest the company has ever made. 
I can now keep a close check upon my gas consumption and 
thereby avoid its wasteful use.’’ But, it may be argued, 1s 
not this merely sharpening a razor with which to cut your own 
throat? Nothing of the sort. We want a maximum of satis- 
fied consumers, and a minimum of dissatisfied ones. 


THE COST OF COAL 

Coal, as the report tells you, has been purchased at reduced 
prices. Unfortunately the saving in fall of coal costs has been 
largely discounted by the lower revenue from by-products, so 
that the net result shows a lesser saving. It is, of course, as 
you are aware, the net cost of coal which really matters, that 
is, its price after deducting returns from by-products. The 
prices obtained for these, particularly coke and to some extent, 
tar, are found over a period of years to bear a definite relation- 
ship to the price paid for coal. There is a certain lag in 
the time taken for their adjustment, and this may result in either 
or one of these products being temporarily maintained at a non- 
economic value. But when coal remains stable over a long 
period, the revenue from products settles down to a_ pretty 
definite ratio. Coke, I may say, reflects more quickly than 
tar or ammonia the effect of reduced coal costs, as is shown bv 
the lower revenue obtained. The future of tar for road 
purposes is a very promising one. It is essential not only to 
maintain a high quality product, but it hecomes increasingly 
necessary to see that the methods adopted for the application of 
tar to road surfaces are suitable ones. 

LOW TEMPERATURE FUEL 

I must now shortly deal with our arrangements for the produc- 
tion of what is called low temperature coke. Lhere is no doubt 
that to-day the public are in a more sympathetic mood to listen 
to suggestions for rendering life healthier in the Metropolis, and 
there is no doubt again that this will atiect its attitude towards 
the movement for the total abolition of raw coal as tuel. There 
are two methods of putting this proposal into practice, both of 
which involve applying to the raw coal a preliminary, either 
partial or complete, distillation of the volatile, and, when dis- 
charged into the air, harmful products. In the one case the 
existing grates would, generally speaking, require to be adapted 
to the fuel, whilst the other process produce a fuel adapted to 
the grates. 

The carbonising processes to which coal for these purposes is 
subjected are called respectively the high and low temperature 
systems. They produce not only a different solid residual, such 
as coke in the one case, and such as “‘ coalite '’ in the other, but 
the resultant gaseous and liquid products differ widely in 
character. The technology of the low temperature processes 
differs radically from the older one, and many problems of 
great interest are involved with their adoption. The two 
systems which are about to work on the large scale differ com- 
pletely in their resj ective designs, and may be roughly said to 
represent the two extremes between which various modifications 
have been proposed. In a general way the two we shall be 
using may be classified by saying that the one uses small 
coal and the other utilises fines. 


ASSOCIATION WITH SOUTHERN SUBURBAN GAS 

You will remember that in February, 1927, you authorised our 
association with our neighbour, the South Suburban Gas Co., 
and I am pleased to say the first fruits of this association are 
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beginning to be gathered by both parties. As the report teljy 
you, the connecting main between the chief works of bop Tl 
undertakings has now been laid and gas made from coal delivereg was 
by ship to our wharves in the River Thames is now availa, Stre 
for distribution throughout a total area of something like two M 
hundred square miles. The gas thus sold in bulk has no that 
been included in the figures of gas sold with which I dealt » cern 
the commencement of my remarks. men 
The report further informs you that the Capital Powers Bip indu 
authorised at the meeting a year ago received Royal Assent jg oe 
due course, and by it our capital authorisation has been for | 
well up to our requirements. We shall probably make an isgye that 
in the first half of the year, for as you will have noticed, our ing 
Capital Account is now overdrawn. re 
DIVIDEND AND CO-PARTNERSHIP ALLOCATION the 
The rate of dividend proposed ig as last year, and the alloca. thre 
tion ta the Co-partnership Fund of its share of surplus profits is the | 
identical with the previous one. prof 
The Co-partnership has throughout a difficult period T 
its part in maintaining harmonious relations between the man. - 
agreement and the staff. This is, and will be, all the more valy. o 
able since under pressure being put upon us by the action of - 
the Government and its Ministers, our attitude towards labour = 
is nolens volens being changed. If you will allow me | wi, = 
quote from the report of my remarks at the meeting held jn rer 
August, 1911, when I stated that so happy were our relations he 
with labour that our settled policy was only to adopt labour. indu 
saving machinery when the work to be done could not be go 
efficiently performed by hand. We are now completely 
that policy by putting in plant, the object of which is to reduce qT 
labour charges to the lowest possible limit. imp 
THE GOVERNMENT AND ELECTRICITY— It 
A PROTEST 
The reason for this is that each day that passes finds us up pe 
endeavour is being mude to build up a monopoly in the supply pee 
In so far as this was only directed to cheapening the cost of the 
current we should have no fear or cause for complaint. But-an cost 
endeavour is being made to build up a monoply in the supply the 
of heat and light, and force the state-aided product on all and indi 
sundry whether or no they desire it. A few months ago the peti 
Minister of Transport took the opportunity when opening a new in 
bridge to express his regret that so many new houses were Ame 
“‘ not being wired for the use of vacuum cleaners, cooking, irons mar 
and other apparatus which ought to be used.’’ I strongly protest T 
against the head of a very important Government department, of 
a Cabinet Minister in fact, going out of his way to support fort 
proposals which are not only unfair but uneconomic. And it is fron 
not surprising that buildings are being erected by local authori- M 
ties in which, while as much raw coal as possible may be burnt chai 
in the kitchen, and lamps of all kinds, safe or unsafe, burning step 
foreign and imported oil, may be used without restrictions, the the 
use by their tenants of gas whereby to light and at the same JT 
time warm their rooms is absolutely prohibited upon pain ind 
of their tenancies being terminated and themselves turned out = 
f house and home. It is very surprising that after something vw 
like fifty years of electrical progress so unfair an interference _ 
with the liberties of municipal tenants should be deemed a 
necessary. 
THE WORKERS AND HEALTH CONDITIONS com 
But I was telling you of the reasons for the change in our wt 
attitude towards the unemployment of hand labour. We have, and 
however, extended our vision in another direction, namely, 4 


towards seeking and maintaining a higher quality in that which 
we employ. I feel sure that Industry has been too often 
debited with the impaired health of its workers when the origin 
should be sought elsewhere. We are now giving to labour an 
oversight of a similar kind to that generally given to machinery. 
For just as to-day we need every assistance given in improving 
our technical and mechanical processes, so also do we need to 
avail ourselves of every opportunity to attain increased 
efficiency in the human element by which it is set going, worked 
anc maintained. You may have noticed recently in the Press 
references to the large increase in the number of what are called 
“heart cases,"’ and judging from our own experience much more 
lisability arises from this cause than the much dreaded one of 
‘ancer. We have fortunately been able to secure the sym- 
pathetic help of one of the greatest authorities upon this sub- 
ject, namely, Dr. J. Strickland Goodall, the eminent cordiologist, 
and with the machinery set up by him we have, through our 
own medical officers, been able to do two things. We have on 
the one hand been able to point out troubles and nip them in 
rhe bud, and on the other, by lightening employment or 
superannuation, provide alternatives to continuing at work with 
nossible fatal consequeces. 

Mr. Frank H_ Jones, M.Inst.C.E., the Vice-President of the 
Company, seconded the motion. 

The Chairman having replied to questions the motion was 
put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


| | 
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TTAKER AUTOMATIC 
LOOMS, LTD. 
WORLD-WIDE DEVELOPMENTS 


TUS PROMISE ALREADY FULFILLED 

a Mgetinc of Whittaker Automatic Looms, Ltd., 

held on February 11 at Winchester House, Old broad 
pars London, E.C. 

Mr, Condie Sandeman, K.C., the chairman, who presided, said 

the company had been formed to take over a going con- 
= which had approximately 3,000 automatic loom attach- 
oe in almost every country where weaving was a serious 
parr Up to the date of the report the company had 

ived orders for over 2,000 attachments, approximately 1,700 
foe England, and many repeat orders had been received, showing 
that satisfaction was being given. The attachments were work- 
ing equally as well for linen and woollen goods as in the cotton 
> and he did not think it possible to exaggerate the 
importance of the Whittaker Automatic Loom attachment and 
~ enormous potential market which it enjoyed. Taking the 
three industries he had mentioned, any one of them could give 
the company sufficient business to more than justify the original 

t estimate of the prospectus. 

There was no question in the opinion of the textile indus- 
tries—the textile machine manufacturers and the leaders of 
the great related trade unions—that automatic weaving was 
essential. The United States of America was almost completely 
equipped with automatic looms, the high cost of labour in 
America rendering them inevitable. The fitting of automatic 
joms throughout our own great cotton industry must result 
in Lancashire regaining her relative position, and substantially 
the same applied to the woollen, linen and artificial silk 
industries. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE INVENTION 


The Whittaker loom attachment was a device of National 
importance ; it could be applied to existing looms of any make. 
It put in the hands of manufacturers effective means of over- 
coming the increasing shortage of skilled weavers and enabled 
them to reduce their costs of weaving to a greater extent than 
any other weaving invention for the last fifty years. One of 
its chief advantages was the simplicity of the mechanism and 
the small alterations required. The reduction in weaving 
costs was so considerable that the device had already received 
the serious consideration of the whole of the textile manufacturing 
industry of the world. As to price, there was no effective com- 
petitor, because the attachment fitted to an existing loom resulted 
in an automatic loom doing everything achieved by the latest 
American automatic looms at a cost within the reach of any 
manufacturer in this country. 

The market for their loom was the great weaving industry 
of the world, and in the matter of labour they were in the 
fortunate position of having assistance rather r=. opposition 
fom the labour in the industries in which they were working. 
Mr. John Whittaker, J.P., in moving a vote of thanks to the 
chairman for presiding, said that the invention was the greatest 
step forward in the weaving industry since power looms took 
the place of hand looms, 

To consider the position from the weaver’s point of view, the 
individual weaver who could attend to up to 24 looms quite 
stisfactorily would earn about 50 per cent. more in wages 
per week than before; from the employer’s point of view there 
would be a net saving of from 6s. to 8s. per loom per week, which 
ina 1,000 loom shed meant all the difference between loss and 
profit. He wished to bear testimony to the manner in which 
the company had heen met by the operative weavers; they had 
me to the conclusion that in an age of progress they could 
wt stand in the wav of the industry adopting the latest methods, 
ad only a little over a week ago he had succeeded in getting 


i standard rate established which would produce the figures 
he had indicated. 


ASecurity whichdoes not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
ving which for convenience and advantage 
8 unequalled Endowment Assurance is 
life Assurance combined with investment 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


AN Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


AEONIC RADIO, LTD. 
PROSPECTUS ESTIMATES EXCEEDED 


The Statutory Mestinc of Aeonic Radio, Ltd., was held on 
Thursday, February 14, at 90 Regent Street, W., Alaerman Sir 
William Kay, Kt., J.P., (chairman of the Company) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr. F. F. Sharles, F.S.A.A., F.C.1.S.) having 
read the notice convening the meeting, 


The chairman said: Although this meeting is purely formal, 
I am sure you will all like to hear something as to the progress 
your Company has made. The net profit up to February 7 
amounted to over £35,000. 1 would here remind you that this 
profit dates from November 1 last, but it was not until the 
middle of December that we had the benefit of the new capital, 
and for practically six weeks, therefore, the profits were made on 
the old and very small capital of J. L. Gottlieb and Co., Ltd. 


The extraordinary progress your Company has made with 
the very limited factory space at our disposal, is due to your 
product and to the fact that we have had most loyal and 
energetic support from our staff. Owing to initial circumstances, 
we were compelled to refuse very large orders from some of 
the leading wholesalers in the country for the reason that it 
was absolutely impossible to execute them. It therefore naturally 
became at once a matter of most vital importance that our 
Factory space should be increased, and contracts were immedi- 
ately entered into for doubling it. This increased factory space 
will be available in a few days’ time, and we expect to have 
it in full working order by March 1 next. 


QUADRUPLING THE FACTORY SPACE 


Although this arrangement was made, the expansion of our 
usiness was so insistent that your Directors at once saw that 
even the increased space would not be sufficient to allow them 
to cope with the flow of orders, and further contracts were 
then entered into again to double the space available, and this 
will, | hope, be completed by May 1 next. 


I am sure that you will be pleased to hear, that our financial 
position is highly satisfactory, and when the above work is 
completed we shall be able to employ from 1,500 to 2,000 hands 
at the Cromer Street service depot and the works at Horley. 
We have already taken a number of miners from the depressed 
areas in Wales, and the negotiations are nearly completed 
with the Ministry of Labour to take a further 250 miners 


from the depressed areas in Durham, as we can use these men 
at once. 


AN ALL-BRITISH SET 


Your Directors are proud of the fact that the Company’s 
very succcessful Product is entirely of British manufacture, and 
that up to now it has no components or accessories which are 
of other than British manufacture. In this connexion your 
Directors are considering the advisability of the Company 
manufacturing its own valves, with the object first of main- 
taining an all-British Product, and secondly of producing an 
excellent article at a still lower price. The Company's research 
department is in excellent hands, and your Directors are grati- 
fied by the great progress which has been made, and which will 
ensure the Products of your Company being in the very fore- 
front of Wireless achievements in this country. 


It must be very obvious to all of you that our products are 
becoming extremely popular. You will no doubt have noticed a 
most intensive advertising campaign by many of the big Stores; 
in fact it has hardly been possible to take up a respectable paper 
of any description lately without seeing either an advertisement 
of Aeonics or an editorial reference to the progress the Company 
is making. I may say that although this advertising is obviously 
of the greatest benefit to your Company it has cost us nothing. 


Partly in consequence of this, and also because of the super- 
lative value of the Aeonic Receivers give to the public, we have 
sufficient orders in hand to keep us working to the full limit of 
our capacity, and your Directors are confident that this will 
continue for an indefinite period. Aeonic is now a household 
word, and the popularity of its products is increasing in a most 
remarkable manner. It is unnecessary for me to tell you that 
success such as we have already attained natura!ly attracts com- 
petitive attention, and | may here mention that we have already 
been approached by some of the leading old-established Radio 
firms who are most anxious to merge their interests with ours. 


PROSPECTIVE RIGHTS 


The Company has acquired an option on certain important 
patents the commercial value of which we are now investigating. 
We have every reason to believe that these are of considerable 
value, and negotiations for large contracts are proceeding, which 
if secured will be a further source of considerable revenue to 
your Company. Should this take place it will be necessary to 
issue further capital which would carry considerable profitable 
rights to the shareholders. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the proceedings. 
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Book Bargains 


Wright’s Life of Pater. 1907. 2 vols. 21s. 

Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India. 8 vols. £12 Ws. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 2ls. Published at £3 8s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

vanes” Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. vols. 

10 10s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £6 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 38s. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 5s. Published at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Who’s Who. 1928. 

Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 

Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 

Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 

Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 

Lee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 
M SS Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 


9 and speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2 


Scholarships 


S THON.” Uplands School, § EDUCATION CORPORA- 


TION. Uplands School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open 

scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition to girls 
over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 1929. Last day of entry 
23rd March. Examination early in May. Apply to the Head 
Mistress. 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 
IVE Entrance Scholarships will be open for Competition 
for September 1929: value £90 to £50. Latest date 
‘or returning Entry Forms March 15. Full particulars may 
be obtained from Headmistress’s Secretary. 


Theatre 


QUEEN’S (Gerr. 9437) Evgs. 8.30. ERNEST MILTON in 
THE MOCK EMPEROR 
Dorothy Dix. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2.30 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS COOK 


“A brilliant book.""—The Times. “Particular! 
“The best handbook te Lendon ever issued.’ ‘Deby Pee 
@ Illustrations, Maps and Ple 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans. 
716 WA 7/16 DEVON AND CORNWALL 
Tlustrations, Maps and Plans, | 100 Maps and 
FRENCH ITALIAN | 4- - WEST SWITZERLA 
AND CHAMONIX PRANCE? 
BERNE, OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, BHONE 


LAND AND LUCERNE - 2j- VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2: 

2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2 THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 

2/- - PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY 

2/- - Hlustrations, Maps - 2/- 2/- - Ilustrations, Maps - 2/- 
ZURICH AND ST. MORITZ, DAVOS AND 
THE ENGADINE AROSA 


MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & oF THE WORLD 
the Leading Hotels threu 


ris— "Hachette & Co. 
Reliway Bookstalls and Booksellers 


16 February 194 


Shipping 


& O<. & BRITISH 
MAIL AND en wd SERVICES N DIA i 
Contract HM. 
requent and Saili 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, ane "STRAT 
CHINA, Tius, EAST ND SOUTH 
RALIA, N LAND. ete., etc., ete. CA, 
and Bl. Tickets cies’ 
P. O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Conpaay 


London, SWI" fr Freight General Bat Cockspur 


GRAY, DAWES & Caw Leadenhall Street, B.c3 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very 

parish of 8,000 people by sending — clothing, 

or * of any kind to the Mission Sister, § 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Personal 


CALL TO THE NATIONS. You must read “Ty 
Royal Religion "’ for a healthy, peaceful, progressive anj 
spiritual Humanity. Post Paid 1/6. Secretary, 
Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11, 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! Red 

pure Turkish tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of ty 

connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100 plain or cork-tippd 
Postage extra 3d. per 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 600, 1,000 post_free free for 
57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufactu 

J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY W.1 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigaretis, 

Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and an 

fully blended. A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per ii 
postage 8d. extra; 38s. Od. for 600, postage 9d.; 75s. Od. wr 
1,000, post_free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


». FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDOK 

Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone & 

Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Art Gallery 


MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING 8th Exhibit 
ETHEL WALKER.—Paintings 
SIMON BUSSY.—Pastels of Birds 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
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